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Editorial 
To and Fro in the Church 


General Convention 


On the domestic ecclesiastical scene General Convention has come and 
gone. Undoubtedly much enthusiasm was generated, but we fail to see that 
very much transpired at these meetings which will be of great importance in 
time to come. It was encouraging to observe that there was so much support 
for changing the misleading name of the Church in this country; yet the 
name remains, as well as the ambiguous attitude which lay behind the timid 
and obstinate retention of what has become in our time such a highly 
ambiguous word as “protestant” in our official title. 

Certain resolutions dealing with Christian unity deserve further comment. 
It was to be expected that the vote concerning various Protestant reunion 
schemes would reflect sentiment rather than sound sense, though in no case 
was the endorsement as sweeping as the secular press would have us believe. 
We are assured that the exploratory conversations with Protestant bodies 
are independent of the Blake-Pike proposals, which, we devoutly hope, 
have now had decent burial, but which may nevertheless prove a spectre to 
haunt us for many years to come. No blanket endorsement was given the 
projected Church of Lanka, though the hope was held out for full com- 


munion, once certain anomalies in the scheme have been altogether re- 
moved. 


Of special importance are the resolutions establishing full communion 
between the Philippine Independent Church and the Episcopal Church, as 
well as the similar resolutions concerning the minuscule episcopal bodies 
on the Iberian peninsula. In the latter case, the resolutions were based on 
inadequate knowledge of the relevant facts on the part of the Deputies to 
the Convention. Such information as is available to us is by no means re- 
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assuring concerning the adequacy of the faith of the Spanish or even the 
Lusitanian church. The hope was expressed at the Convention that thus 
to regularise relations with these step-children of the Anglican Communion 
will have a salutary effect upon them and lead them to a fuller participation 
in Catholic life than was possible in their previous isolation. 

In the Philippine Independent Church we are not only dealing with a 
much larger body of the faithful, but also, we believe, with a Church about 
which we are more adequately informed. Here we have a body which in 
the past has been dangerously close to Unitarianism, but which is now 
happily able to give us a satisfactory account of its faith. It was inevitable 
that after conferring apostolic orders upon this body we should enter into 
full communion. Yet here too, we note an exaggerated anti-Romanism, 
which, although it can be sympathetically understood as an almost inevitable 
reaction to local circumstances, may yet seriously interfere with the full 
vision of the riches of the faith. It is to be hoped that other churches of 
the Anglican Communion will speedily follow the example of the Episcopal 
Church, so that the contacts between the Philippine Independent Church 
and Anglicanism will not be mediated exclusively by the American Church, 
but that this young Church may benefit by the life and experience of 
Anglicans in other parts of the world. We suggest that places be made 
available and speedily filled for Philippine priests at St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, as well as other non-American Anglican institutions. Our re- 
lations with the Church of South India are of a much more limited nature, 
yet its clergy enjoy such privileges in various parts of the Anglican world. 
The Philippine Church has now an even greater claim on us. The provision 
of an educated clergy in that Church, not only with American help, but 
also with that of other Anglican churches, should go far to remedy such 
deficiencies as remain; and undoubtedly the accession of a strong indigenous 
Asian church to the Anglican Communion will be a source of future strength 
on that continent. 


The Problem of General Convention 


The trouble with General Convention is not merely the volume of its 
business and the consequent pressure upon its time. More and more it is 
being called upon to pass judgment upon matters which require not only 
great theological acumen but also wide and careful enquiry. Again and 
again matters of great moment are dealt with hurriedly, with very brief 
debate, and on the basis of inadequate and even misleading information. 
Thus, for example, it was notable during the debate on the question of 
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intercommunion with the Lusitanian and Spanish Reformed Churches that 
remarkably little definite information was available. The Lusitanian Prayer 
Book had been out of print for at least six months and the Eucharistic 
teaching of the Spanish group, which amounts to a denial of the Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ, was likened by one speaker to 
the view expressed in the so-called Black Rubric of the Irish and English 
prayer books. One would hesitate to accuse the speaker of any desire to 
mislead the Convention, but one consequence of this clumsy and inept piece 
of theological analysis was that the Convention was undoubtedly misled. 


This is only one example of a hasty, almost frivolous, way of dealing 
with the matters of great moment which confront the Convention. It is 
greatly to be desired that resolutions effecting immediate union, or entering 
into full communion, with any other Church or group of Christians should 
have to pass two successive General Conventions before they take effect. 
This would make possible adequate consideration and discussion, and above 
all prevent the Convention from being rushed into decisions which it might 
have to repent at leisure. Surely such a rule of procedure could be made 
a part of the Constitution on the basis of which the Convention acts. 


Another matter that needs earnest consideration is the hasty dropping 
or enacting of Canons. In the Roman Church the Pope could, if he wished, 
abolish the whole Canon Law by a stroke of the pen, but in practice that 
Church only redrafts its Canons after committees of experts have examined 
the proposed changes during a period of several years. We may note also 
that the Church of England has now devoted more than a decade to the 
redrafting of its Canons, and we would strongly urge that the same kind 
of cautious deliberation should become customary among us. 


We have now a primarily administrative Episcopate. Of course, the 
AMERICAN CHurRCH QuarRTERLY regrets this, and would urge strongly that 
the functions of the bishop in our Church be drastically and theologically 
reconsidered. Nevertheless it may be noted that our Bishops in practice 
attend General Convention and other gatherings, like the Lambeth Con- 
ference, without any care to see that they are accompanied by theologians 
and canonists to advise them in their legislative and canonical acts. The 
Roman Pontiff claims infallibility, which of course none of our Bishops 
would dream of doing, yet he is far more careful than they are to ensure 
that he says and does nothing without the counsel and advice of experts in 
theology and canon law. This kind of contempt for and indifference to 
expert knowledge is typical of “democracy” at its worst, and reminds us 
strongly of the political techniques of national and international discussion 
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which have brought our world to its present brink of disaster. Our modern 
democratic apparatus consists of governmental forms and powers which 
determined minorities find it too easy to dominate and exploit for their 
own sectional purposes. Democracy is too noble and fine a thing for us to 
stand idly by and see it transformed into a mere mask for the machinations 
of bureaucracy, of small committees and groups which specialize in the art 
of misleading and manipulating representative assemblies. 


The Anglican Communion 


In certain circles both in the Church of England and the American Church 
there appears to be a desire for the liquidation of the Anglican Communion. 
Some of the most zealous ecumenicists seem to be anxious to see the newer 
Provinces of our Communion in Asia and Africa lose their identities as soon 
as possible in new local bodies of a pan-protestant nature, retaining a few 
features of their Anglican past, such as episcopacy, but divorced from their 
Catholic context. Behind this view there lurks the assumption that Anglican 
missionary expansion in the past was but a piece of colonialism which must 
be disavowed in the present situation. There has been real ecclesiastical 
colonialism among us and many vestiges remain, particularly in the treat- 
ment of overseas “missionary districts” as mere appendages of the American 
Church, rather than as dioceses of new Anglican Provinces in formation in 
those areas. Liberia, for example, properly belongs to West Africa, Puerto 
Rico and Haiti to the Caribbean. We have failed also to provide such areas 
with a native episcopate. Strangely enough, it is in the Church of England, 
where a singularly enlightened policy has been followed with regard to 
missionary dioceses that “ecclesiastical anti-colonialism” has been most prev- 
alent. Admittedly, the Anglican Communion is no end in itself, but we 
cannot believe that its days are numbered. On the contrary, the younger 
Provinces, so often unhampered by the dead weight of bad “traditions,” are 
just beginning to make their distinctive contributions in theology, liturgy, 
and life, from which the older Provinces may profit. At the present time 
the eucharistic rites of the Japanese, Indian and Ceylonese churches are con- 
siderably better than any contemplated revisions elsewhere. Prelates such as 
Bishop Yashiro of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai and Bishop de Mel of Kuruna- 
gala are the equals of any of their peers in Britain or America. The growth 
of all parts of the Anglican Communion depends on the contributions of .its 
younger provinces. To encourage their liquidation at this point strikes us 
as monstrous defeatism. If Anglicanism is to emerge from its Anglo-Ameri- 
can shell as truly Catholic and universal, it will be due to the witness and 
work of Anglicans in Africa and Asia. 
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“A Monstrous Regiment of Women!” 


In the Church of England a committee of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury has made recommendations concerning relations with the Church of 
Sweden, involving the prohibition of ministrations by Swedish women 
“priests.” The grounds for this refusal of the altar and the pulpit in the 
Church of England strike us as unimpressive and irrelevant. The poor 
Swedes are told in effect that their new custom, to which many of them 
conscientiously object, does not come up to the highest English standards. 
In this and other matters of Christian unity, the mere appeal to current 
Anglican custom is surely not enough. It is important that we bear our 
witness against the so-called “ordination” of women, not because such “or- 
dination” contravenes existing Anglican custom, but rather because it runs 
counter to that Catholic order to which Anglicans are pledged to conform. 
The same sloppy thinking is familiar to us from another sphere, that of the 
admission of unconfirmed non-Anglicans to communion. Since in these 
matters we usually have to deal with members of protestant bodies, we are 
too easily tempted to regard the Prayer Book rubric as a mere domestic 
regulation of “this Church,” oblivious of the fact that in its present form the 
rubric envisages the situation of post-Cromwellian England, when the coun- 
try was full of adults who had not received Confirmation during the Com- 
monwealth, many of whom were by no means eager to receive that 
sacrament even after the Restoration, and some of whom continued in 
sectarianism. Here again we have an Anglican rule based on universal 
Catholic practice, even though this practice has been allowed largely to fall 
into abeyance by Catholics themselves in periods of decadence. 

It is most important in dealing with non-Anglican Churches that we 
avoid any impression of a kind of ecclesiastical imperialism. Our aim in 
such relationships is not to make non-Anglicans Anglican but rather to lead 
them towards that basic catholicity of life and orthodoxy of faith which 
provides Anglicanism with its essential meaning. Thus phrases like “the 
Prayer Book rule” or “according to the Canons of this Church” should be 
studiously avoided. What we must say to the Swedish Church can be done 
in a single terse quotation from St. Paul, “We have no such custom, neither 
have the Churches of God.” There is surely more than enough controversial 
opinion and custom to divide the various Churches of Christendom already, 
without adding the bitter debate which must inevitably follow upon this 
innovation of the ordination of women. If this were ever to be done any- 
where, it should surely not be attempted without the consent of a true 
General Council of a reunited Christendom. Grave departures from the 
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immemorial customs and traditions of historic Christendom should surely 
never even be contemplated by the divided constituent Churches of our 
present empirical Christendom, acting purely on their own authority and 
in accordance with their own lights. With deep regret we have to say that 
this action, forced on the Church of Sweden by a tyrannical democracy, is 
indeed an arrogant affront to the conscience of Christendom, the kind of 
action which divided and separated Churches should never suppose them- 
selves empowered to perform. Separated Churches are still under the au- 
thority of Christian tradition. What they lack is the power or the moral 
right to take such initiative, for in their separation they have lost their 
proper sovereignty under God. This, of course, applies to ourselves and to 
other Churches just as much as to the Church of Sweden. 


The Pan-Orthodox Congress 


In matters of Christian unity the Pan-Orthodox Congress on Rhodes 
appears to have shown more promise than anything deriving from con- 
temporary Anglican sources. No official text has reached us, but reports 
from observers on the spot indicate that the Orthodox are most favourably 
disposed not only to heal the rifts with the ancient separated Churches of 
the East, but also to advance to much closer relations with Anglicans and 
Old Catholics. It would be a pity if the enthusiasm of many Anglicans for 
pan-Protestant union schemes were to be allowed to stand in the way of 
this long overdue development. 


Thirty-two Theologians 


We have recently seen a manifesto signed by thirty-two persons of im- 
portance in the Church of England, and to a large extent representing 
theological opinion in the University of Cambridge, demanding what the 
signatories would regard as a more liberal and ecumenical attitude towards 
open communion on the part of Anglicans. We sympathize with their emo- 
tions but we can hardly bring ourselves to agree with their proposals. After 
all the Lord’s Table is His not ours, and we have no right to invite to it 
whom we will, in utter disregard of those rules which we derive from Him 
through His Catholic Church. We can hardly hope to bring others to the 
fulness of the truth by the simple expedient of totally disregarding it our- 
selves. In any case it is surely better in ecumenical work to face the facts. 
There is no point at which the horror of disunion so appalls the conscience 
as that at which we conscientiously find ourselves unable to come to the 
Lord’s Table with so many of our brother Christians. So long as we remain 
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divided this spiritual pain is the kind of pain we ought to suffer and to which 
we must patiently submit. If we get rid of the pain without abolishing the 
sinful disunion, the danger is that we shall allay our consciences too easily, 
and fall into the habit of supposing that once open and indiscriminate com- 
munion has been established, reunion to all intents and purposes has been 
brought about, and that there remains nothing further for which we need 
strive. In other words one of the strongest motives spurring us on towards 
reunion is our inability to communicate together, with its consequent agony. 
If we strip the spurs from the rider’s feet the horse can hardly be expected 
to gallop. 


Mater et Magistra 


Social matters have been emphasized not merely in the pronouncements 


of Mr. Khrushchev, but also, in a much more significant way, in the newest 
papal encyclical Mater et Magistra. There can be no doubt that the Pope 


of Rome once again has shown himself far superior to the pope of world 
communism. 


Oddly enough, since the proclamation of papal infallibility in 1870, while 
papal encyclicals on matters of doctrine have, on the whole, presented a 
somewhat dreary spectacle, those on social matters have been outstanding, 
and the pronouncement of John XXIII is a worthy successor of Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. The Holy Father has avoided the false 
alternatives of total socialism and total anti-socialism, as they are so com- 
monly presented to the world of our time. Unlike the protagonists both of 
private enterprise and of communism, he sees clearly that any economic 
and social system exists for man, and not man for the economic and social 
order. This is, of course, the consequence of the Christian doctrine of man 
as created by God to serve Him in this life and enjoy Him eternally in the 
life to come. Secularism, whether capitalist or Marxist, though it professes 
to make “man the measure of all things,” in fact subordinates him to those 
things which he must produce and consume for the sake of the economy. 
It enslaves him to a system which it erects as its absolute, a Frankensteinian 
monster whose victory becomes more important than the welfare of hu- 
manity, let alone the achievement of the end for which man was created. 
In these days when men are becoming more and more confused by the 
claims and counterclaims shouted by communists and anti-communists alike, 
to the sinister background music of international crises and nuclear detona- 
tions, Christians who would retain a sane outlook would do well to pay 
attention to this fine encyclical. 
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It is becoming increasingly clear in many countries that the great theoret- 
ical debate between “pure” private enterprise and “pure” public control is 
irrelevant to the actual situation. More and more we are moving towards 
a “mixed” system, in which the real task of sane political thought is to discern 
what elements of private control and public enterprise provide the most 
judicious and advantageous synthesis. Of this development it may be fairly 
said that the great papal social encyclicals have been prophetic. 


The Population Explosion 





However, by far the most frequently quoted and noted sections of the 
new encyclical are those which deal with the population question. It is 
paradoxical that contemporary discussion of our social future on this planet 
seems to be haunted by two contradictory fears. On the one hand we are 
terrified of a nuclear war which would either destroy mankind altogether, 
or so reduce the number of human beings in the world that civilized life as 
we understand it would become impossible, and man be compelled to return 
to a new agrarian dark ages with all the isolations, drudgeries and cultural 
simplicities which such a condition of life would necessarily impose. On 
the other hand people are equally terrified of what will happen if there is 
no war, and in consequence, while medical science postpones death with 
increasing efficiency, the forces of natural inclination and the growing hopes 
and optimisms of men lead them to have more and more children. In this 
latter case, we are told, there may well be a population explosion quite as 
destructive in its own way as nuclear detonation, producing a situation, not 
apparently so very far in the future, in which it will be impossible to feed 
and house the world’s population. This fear is producing a new state of 
opinion in which many people desire to see contraceptive policies imposed 
on the most fecund and philoprogenitive parts of the world by sheer political 
force. For example, it is suggested that the wealthy Western nations should 
grant “foreign aid” only to those African and Asiatic governments which 
are willing to impose a contraceptive policy on their populations. Else- 
where we hear people declaring that the use of contraceptives in the present 
situation is a moral duty, so that to refrain from employing them has become 
a new species of sin. Something very like this seems to have animated the last 
session of General Convention when it warmly endorsed so-called schemes 
for “planned parenthood.” In doing so it perhaps exceeded its functions and 
wandered beyond its intellectual depth. Certainly it ventured to pass its 
resolution only on the basis of very inadequate debate. 
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It is well known that the Roman Church has for long rigorously opposed 
even the private use of contraceptives, and would certainly oppose very 
violently public contraceptive policies which would transform this matter 
into a question of national and international policies rather than one of 
personal ethics. In its effort to uphold this ethical view theologically its 
appeal has been to the doctrine of Natural Law. Obviously Roman Catholic 
teaching about this matter has been set aside by those Christians who reject 
the doctrine of Natural Law, and even some of those who would accept such 
a doctrine have been dubious about the way in which Roman Catholic 
moralists are accustomed to apply it to this particular dilemma. Such people 
would argue that man is characteristically the being who looks forward and 
is therefore by nature a being responsible for his future. “Surely,” they 
would argue, “If he knows of expedients by recourse to which he can ensure 
his future against a threatened calamity, it accords with his rational nature 
to have recourse to them.” It is because of this ambiguity of the doctrine of 
Natural Law, when confronted with the challenge of this particular problem, 


that we propose to continue this discussion without any further reference 
to it. 


Lord, What is Man? 


For there is indeed a much better way of stating the characteristic 
Catholic view to which reference is seldom made, even by some very repu- 
table Catholic moralists. The appeal in this case is to the inherent humanism 
of Christianity. Humanism is a good word, and it is foolish in the extreme to 
allow the pagans to monopolize it. The Christian really believes in the 
privilege and glory of being human. Apart from the angels the creation 
permits of no higher vocation. To be a man is to be a creature conceived 
in the Divine Image, to be the object of the Divine Love, to be the em- 
bodiment of the Divine Purpose and to be the inheritor of a Divinely 
ordained destiny. It is not surprising that those who entertain so high a 
notion of the metaphysical magnificence of the human status should be 
extremely reluctant to accept the view that it can possibly be our moral 
duty to seek to ensure that the number of such beautiful beings called into 
eternal existence should be deliberately reduced. It would be rather like 
saying that nobody possessing the genius of Beethoven should be allowed 
to compose more than six symphonies. Is it really possible, we may well 
ask, that we could have too much of so surpassingly good a thing? 

Supposing it were only possible to have a vastly greater number of human 
beings if we were willing to reduce substantially our standard of living, would 
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it not be well worth it? Is there not a danger that our bourgeois middle 
class ideals of “gracious living” are counting for too much in this matter? 
To limit the earth’s population in order to make the world safe for the 
middle classes is surely to pay too servile a homage to what is after all no 
more than one of the false gods of modern life. There is even, we fear, a 
political element in this contemporary agitation, the belief that in making 
the world safe for the middle classes, and in making middle class standards 
of “gracious living” available to all nations, we shall ensure the defence of 
the world against Communism. Even this, however, will not necessarily 
avail to withstand Khrushchev’s new “consumer communism,” for now many 
of the peoples of the world believe that it is Communism which is going 
to make the middle class standards of living. The historic role of Commu- 
nism, after all, has been to make the industrial revolution happen very quickly 
in lands which had previously lacked its advantages. Many of the non- 
industrialized peoples of Asia and Africa suspect that Russia may be a better 
guide and counsellor for them in their present situation than those Western 
countries which took such an unconscionably long time to industrialize 
themselves. In other words, there are many signs that contemporary Com- 
munism is moving rapidly towards middle classness, so that however acute 
the struggle between the Communist and Western worlds they are at least 
both worshipping the same god. It is a pity that that god is a false one. 


Space, Food and Water 


Of course, the question we have continually and carefully to ask is 
whether indeed the vast expansion of world population which seems to be 
confronting us is likely to produce such a pressure on available space and 
food supplies that life will be impossible. There appears to be good reason 
for doubting whether this is actually the case. Too often the “life” which 
people declare would be impossible turns out not to be life in the elemental 
sense of the word but comfortable middle class life as we live it now. For 
example, there can be little doubt that the vast increase in population which 
now seems almost inevitable, whatever we do, will produce a revolution in 
human diet. If “life” means a plethora of steaks and Idaho potatoes, it may 
well become impossible for the new millions to have it, as indeed it 1s 
already out of the question for most of the millions even now. 

The actual situation in the United States now, and in some other parts 
of the world, is one in which over-production of food is feared, lest it should 
depress prices, and under-production is officially fostered and encouraged. 
It will be well to have done with such a grotesque absurdity as this. More 
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important, this rich world contains many possible sources of food supply 
of which little or no use has yet been made by human beings—for example, 
the plankton in the sea, the algae in stagnant pools, and a whole host of edible 
plants and vegetables not as yet employed in any known human cuisine. 
Similarly with regard to space. It has been calculated that the entire present 
population of the world could be accommodated in the State of Kansas if that 
large tract of land were to be covered with tall multiple dwellings at four 
to the acre. We do not think this would be a good thing for either mankind 
or the State of Kansas. The interesting fact is that it should be a technical 
possibility. Really, at the present time, water is a bigger problem than either 
food supply or housing. It may very well be, for example, that within a 
measurable distance of time, certainly within the lifetime of our grand- 
children, we shall have to contemplate abandoning our present system of 
water closets and returning to some new variant (probably chemical) of 
the older system of earth closets. “Gracious living” certainly involves an 
appalling waste of water. The day will come when men may have to wash 
less and almost certainly stop squandering five gallons of water every time 
they wash the waste products of their bodies away. The wasteful industrial 
use of water is also assuming the proportions of a contemporary scandal, 
while the domestic use of detergents is having disastrous consequences. 


The Rev'd Richard Malthus 


The fact is that the contemporary malthusians may well make the same 
mistake as the original malthusians. Malthus, an Anglican clergyman, pro- 
pounded at the end of the eighteenth century the well known theory that 
whereas population increases by geometrical progression, food supplies in- 
crease only by arithmetical progression. On the basis of this formula he 
foretold that, unless it was checked, the increase in the world’s population 
would result in mass starvation. If Malthus had been right mass starvation 
would have ensued at some point during the huge increase of the world’s 
population which took place in the nineteenth century. What Malthus failed 
to foresee was the enormous technical improvement and agricultural revolu- 
tion which made it possible to feed this rapidly expanding population not 
only as well but in many places even better than it had been fed before. In 
other words his formula, or something very like it, was only correct given 
the assumption that the existing techniques of food production and prepa- 


‘If each skyscraper were designed to accommodate one thousand persons it would be possible 
to house 210,626,560,000 people, a number considerably in excess of the present world 
population. 
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ration would continue unchanged. It is at least more than merely possible 
that our present malthusians are making precisely the same mistake. 

The second error of Malthus was the assumption that this kind of problem 
is one which can be dealt with by the comparatively simple expedient of 
reducing fertility. After all the problem as it confronts us now is not merely 
or even so much the consequence of the world’s high birth rates. The trouble 
is not that too many human beings are being born, but rather that, thanks 
to the vast and dramatic improvement in the efficiency of the medical sci- 
ences, they now live longer than they once did. We may question the logic 
of those who suppose that the best way of dealing with a problem which is 
created by our present low and still falling death rates, is by tinkering with 
our birth rates. It is rather like proposing that we should solve the problem 
of inadequate schooling for young children by compelling all people over 
sixty-five to read the Encyclopedia Britannica for eight hours a day. 

One thing is quite clear. If we insist on restricting the birth rate because 
the death rate persists in falling the result will be an aging population. 
Inevitably this will mean a more and more timid and staidly conservative 
people, disinclined to adventure and deprived of the energizing stimulus pro- 
vided by the presence of a large body of young people in their midst. One 
consequence of this increasing proportion of old people is often overlooked. 
It gives some promise that after a vast and rapid population expansion there 
will be a certain ultimate levelling off, for an increasingly large proportion 
of the future world population will consist of men and women who have 
passed the age at which it is normally possible for them to reproduce their 
kind. 

Our intention in all this is to say a reassuring word. Our belief is that 
the population explosion will not result in the big bang which has been 
forecast. We are much more concerned about Khrushchev’s fifty megaton 
bomb, and by comparison with that we think that the contemporary pre- 
occupation with the population explosion is something of a red herring, if 
not exactly a damp squib. 


The End of the Sexual Society 


For we would not wish it to be supposed that in our view there is no 
population problem at all. Malthus himself was not concerned about artificial 
contraceptives. It was the later malthusians who connected his name most 
unjustly with that particularly unsavoury racket, which after all is precisely 
what it is in our society. The plea of Malthus was rather for later marriage 
and responsible discipline within marriage. What has to be dealt with, and 
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this perhaps particularly in our Western society, is the appalling com- 
mercialized and artificial stimulation of our sexuality, with the accompanying 
vogue of very early marriages, increasingly in the midteens, often of a highly 
irresponsible kind. We have moved away from the Manichean error which 
condemns sex as evil to a new and equally heretical apotheosis of sex as 
the unambiguous good, to what is almost a doctrine of salvation by inter- 
course. Both these points of view fail to do justice to the extraordinary 
dignity, glory and beauty of a sexuality which is truly integrated with re- 
sponsible and rational personality. Too often modern sexuality is a kind of 
isolated function, a titivating of the appetites of the tired businessman, 
something more in the nature of a pleasant diversion than a solemn and 
serious, and therefore gloriously exciting, purposive way of life. We wish 
to affirm sex and the goodliness thereof without affirming the brothel or 
justifying the sordid pile of used contraceptives that are swept out of the 
dark corners after the dance. We wish to affirm the necessity of that dis- 
cipline within sex which is so essential to its dignity, without in any way 
associating ourselves with the Manichean decriers of sexuality, for whom 


something essential to our nature is at the same time the clue to the under- 
standing of our fall. 


Sex in our new extravagantly sexual society—and ours is becoming par 
excellence THE sexual society—is really an appalling bore. Thus the sexy 
novel devotes itself to the repeated wearisome description of the same thing 
in a romantic prose style which is continually and understandably less and 
less inspired. Contemporary novelists should be warned that they will not 
write like D. H. Lawrence simply by dedicating their purple prose more 
and more persistently to the same theme. Just so to insist on writing about 
kings will not enable our poets to equal Shakespeare. 


The unpardonable sin of the drunkard is that he lets loose the pernicious 
temperance advocates in our midst. In the same way the persistence of our 
contemporary hyper-sexuality can only end in a new wave of puritan 
reaction. It is precisely because we dread this ultimate incursion of the 
puritans and the prudes that we would plead with our contemporaries, for 
their own sake, and for the sake of our common human future—for the sake 
even of the health, vitality and dignity of their own sexuality—to join with 
us in a new crusade for the sexual purgation of the social order, for a decent 
disciplined society in which the young can approach the responsibilities of 
marriage through other channels than the trivialities and irresponsibilities 
of fornication, in which men and women can achieve a mature sexuality, 
one which they can use and dominate as a divinely designed means for the 
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expression of the mutual loyalties of persons, rather than as a demonic force 
which will use and dominate and destroy them. Let man proclaim the end 
of the sexual society, in which personality is enslaved by a force essential 
to its nature which it is powerless to control, and the rebirth of a free 
society in which by the grace of God and the divinely given powers of 
self-control we can once more become the masters, even in our own interior 


psychic house. 











Controls: Crop and Birth 


e Edward C. Lewis 


Unnatural—not artificial—controls are 
symptomatic of societies that have already 
defied their nature in some way. These un- 
natural, or self-destructive controls, are not 
just the pursuit of a dialectic between man 
and his environment, as is the case with 
artificial controls. The human arts manipu- 
late things, but according to the nature and 
dignity of things; never to their destruction. 
Quite the contrary: nature is not to be con- 
quered: nature is to be sacramentalized; and 
in its sacramentalization, it is not only re- 
stored to its true nature, but raised to a 
status which it could never attain by itself. 
The restoration and fulfilment of creation is 
beyond its own capacity, and is a super- 
natural activity. The really natural view 
of nature is the supernatural view. 

In this activity, man is ordained to be 
nature’s priest, and as its priest, his essential 
function is liturgical, with his work as 
his offertory. Worship requires as much 
care for things as it does for God. More, 
in a way. God can well take care of Him- 
self. Even our fellows are capable of some 
independence. But, of all creation, things 
are the most helpless, and look to man for 
lifting up. Dumb nature is a first charge 
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upon us, though not the most important 
charge. Things are not as important as 
persons, to be sure. “Women and children 


in the lifeboats first.” But woe to any 
deliberately slovenly lifeboat maker. How 
can a man love God whom he hath not 
seen, if he love not his brother whom he 
hath seen? is a double-edged sword: for 
how can a man respect his brother whom 
he doth not possess, if he respect not things 
which he doth possess? A parachute maker 
who does not respect his material will take 
the life of his brother. A farmer who as- 
saults his land will starve his own children 
and others. But brute nature is never brutal- 
ized. Man is the one who is brutalized, in- 
sofar as he fails to respect the grain of 
nature under his hand. As a ruthless priest 
of nature, he commits sacrilege. 


And what is it to assault nature? To 
assault nature is to misuse it: to pretend 
that it is something other than that which 
the thing really is, and to use it for a pur- 
pose other than its proper purpose, and 
in defiance of its proper purpose. For the 
nature of a thing is in its end, its purpose, 
its raison d’etre: its reason for being. 

But what are the proper purposes of 
things? The understanding of this depends 
upon our understanding and ministration of 
the hierarchy of means and ends, that 
culminate in our office of “hierus,” as the 
priests of things. 

Thus, the nature of the soil must be 
respected, in order to raise the crop. The 
crop must be respected in order to harvest 
the fruit. The fruit must be respected to 
be used. This respectful use is for men’s 
benefit. Nature cannot produce grapes from 
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thistles; but men can gather thistles from 
grapes if they fail to respect the natural 
hierarchy. 

Our secular society makes men “priests” 
today, all right: sub-pagan priests, below 
the level of primitives engaged in human 
sacrifice. Pagans at least offered gifts to 
gods. Menelaus, as a good Greek, poured 
the first draught of wine out upon the 
ground, as an act of reverence. What does 
our economy purpose? that we destroy the 
fruit of the field out of our embarrassment. 
We simply have to get rid of the stuff. It 
is no longer just of no use: it is positively 
a problem, strangulating our economy. We 
daren’t sell it; we daren’t eat it; we daren’t 
even give it away. And we daren’t keep 
it, for it hangs over the market like the 


5 
sword of Damocles. 


The Natural Law 


What is the root of this dilemma? It is 
the attempt to defy the Natural Law. What 
“natural law’? 

The term “natural law” significantly has 
undergone a shift in meaning, as have a 
number of other words. The words “sub- 
jective” and “objective,” for example, have 
exchanged meanings. The words “sense,” 
Sohemee: ” “individual,” and the like, show 
a shift from a world outside and beyond 
and above this world in which we find our- 
selves, to an assumption that this physical, 
material universe is the only real world, 
with the self as the starting point in any 
understanding of our environment. Thus, 
“natural law” is almost always understood 
today as the physical “laws” that govern 
the working of this universe. But this is not 
the meaning of the term “natural law” in 
its classic use, as any doctor of philosophy, 
at least, ought to know. Yet we see Ph.D.’s 
arguing, e.g., that “birth control is no 
more unnatural than building bridges or 
getting our hair cut.” Either this is astonish- 
ing ignorance, or dishonest sleight-of-hand. 


To say that birth control is unnatural does 
not mean that it violates the physical laws 
of embryology or physics; any more than 
to say that our food surplus dilemma is 
due to the violation of the laws of agron- 
omy. Indeed, both of these notions are 
illustrative of how unnatural nature can 
become when we assume that the laws of 
matter are the real and only determinants. 
In this materialistic meaning, cutting your 
neighbor’s throat is no more a violation 
of the laws of nature than cutting his hair. 
Both equally employ the laws of physics. 
But having pursued this materialism to 
its conclusion, we finally have come face 
to face with the fact that our mountains- 
of-food muddle is a deep contradiction of 
something. The more we employ the scien- 
tific laws of nature, paying county agents 
to show how to increase crop production, 
the more baffling the problem becomes. 


When, therefore, we say that the Nat- 
ural Law has been flouted, we do not mean 
the scientific formulations that describe the 
workings of matter. In the case of the food 
and fibre surpluses, we are not talking 
agriculture. We are talking economics. We 
say that it is anti-natural: raising it primar- 
ily to make money instead of to eat and 
use. That is the meaning of the word 
“food”: food is to eat. Of course, there are 
subsidiary uses and purposes of food. Food 
should be appetizing; it should look, smell 
and taste well; it should be convivial. It 
may very properly be sold at a profit—under 
certain conditions. But anyone who gets 
it into his head that profits, looks, tastes, 
or smells are the first and foremost facts 
about food is on the way to the mad house. 


Basic to all Christian belief is that God 
has created all things and has given to them 
and to creation as a whole an order and 
a purpose which makes them what they 
are, and what they are for. This order is 
their true and proper nature, the nature 
appropriate to them. This Natural Order 
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designed by God is intelligible, and so can 
be known by intelligent beings. This 
Natural Law embraces the intellect itself, 
as Aristotle saw in stating that truth is the 
proper object of the intellect. It is also 
fundamental to the understanding that man 
is a morally responsible agent; that is, there 
is such a thing as truth, it is objective, it 
can be known. The Natural Law asserts 
that creation is not a chaos, but expresses 
law. To conform to law is itself to be sub- 
ject to reason, and man, being a rational 
being, is obligated to understand it, and to 
accommodate himself to it. 


All peoples have recognized the Natural 
Law, at least to some extent. Christianity 
has tremendously illuminated it, and has 
always regarded it as a prerequisite to any 
consideration of the supernatural, just as 
reason is presupposed by revelation (Dr. 
Luther and the Reformers were the first 
to reject it). But one does not have to be 
a Christian to speak of what is natural or 
unnatural. The modern dilemmas. both per- 
sonal and social are the result of the rejec- 
tion of the concept of Natural Law, and 
the failure to find any satisfactory substi- 
tute. Today’s bewilderments are due not 
only to the repudiation of religion, but 
even more elementally to the repudiation 
of reason. 


Birth control is as unnatural as the raising 
of food primarily for profit. The sex act 
is primarily for procreation, just as truly 
as food is primarily for eating. The use 
of contraceptives, like masturbation, is un- 
natural. The use of contraceptives is mas- 
turbation, simply in a different setting. Both 
are as unnatural as producing food primarily 
for profit, and to be thrown away when 
it is no longer profitable. 

Of course, again, there are lesser uses 
and purposes of sexual intercourse. But 
these must be under the dominion of the 
primary purpose. In this instance we are 
dealing, not with scientific laws of physics 
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or genetics, but with sociological and moral 
“musts.” Sexual intercourse must be gov- 
erned by its natural purpose: the begetting 
of children. The begetting of children must 
be within the context of the stable, 
monogamous family. Sex is not sovereign. 
It does not have within itself the answers 
for its own ends. Neither does a field of 
wheat. For them to be natural they need 
us priests. We have been busy masturbating 
nature. (Ugly phrase, for an ugly thing.) 
The result is that we cannot offer economic 
bread to God: it is not only worthless, it is 
a millstone about our necks. We cannot 
offer the contracepted sex act to God: it 
is not only unnatural, it is sterile. 


Any society that has to dream up crop 
controls would also have to dream up birth 
controls, and anti-nature controls in pretty 
much everything else as well. That the real 
bee under the biscuit of “planned parent- 
hood” is the economic bee, should be 
obvious. The real drive behind the 
“planned parenthood” proposals is not the 
answer that has come out of spiritual wres- 
tling or from having taken it to the Lord 
in prayer. The answer can: be found in 
any cheque book. If large families were 
wanted 100 years ago because they were 
an economic asset (which is a questionable 
statement), it is clearer that large families 
are feared today for that identical reason: 
that they are an economic liability. The 
pivotal question is, “Can we afford it?” 
Anyone that doesn’t know this doesn’t 
know the world he’s living in. 


This argument of economic necessity is 
the nubbin of the matter, even when it 
tries to disguise itself by remote controls. 
“How much better it is to have two or 
three healthy, well-educated children than 
more who are ill-nourished and _ partially 
schooled,” is still a choice posed by the 
economic argument of what can be paid 
for. Anyone who has been in an obstetrical 
ward knows the conscious. and: subconscious 
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fears that are rooted in the plain “how can 
we meet the bills?” 

This economic necessity was naked and 
ruthless during the Depression Decade: it 
didn’t take a crystal ball to foresee the 
emotional insecurities congenerated in the 
children then and in the future. We read 
the charts of our child guidance clinics, and 
in the reading, read the financial pages of 
the press. The bulk of youth’s frustrations 
today are rooted in the subconscious canker 
that they were “accidents,” and fearfully 
unwanted and unwelcome. The senseless 
vandalism of delinquents is not to be under- 
stood solely in these terms of starting life 
as unwanted children. These attempts to 
control their birth are but one symptom, 
rather, of a whole complex that has en- 
gulfed man’s life from one obstetrical end 
to the geriatric other. From birth to old- 
age, he is now a “problem.” Has anyone 
ever read a rental want-ad: “No aged and 
infirm wanted?” Has anyone ever had to 
put that into print? It is not surprising to 
find all sorts of “liberalizing” in the fields of 
religion and morals, about which there is a 
large indifference, but a deep conservatism 
in economics and politics, which hit us 
where we live. We have tons of statistics on 
everything from Mr. Kinsey’s interesting 
intimacies to mortality rates, with proposals 
that advocate cutting human nature to fit 
the economic cloth. We are told that it 
is moral to prevent conception of life; 
and now we are even told that we have 
“the right to take our life.” Euthanasia is 
birth control at the other end. Nor is 
artificial insemination found only in the 
stockyard any longer. Why, if we plan 
parenthood, should we not also plan par- 
ents? And war, we are told in one of the 
best sellers on the subject, is really benef- 
icent, for it weeds out the excess and unfit. 

Forty to sixty percent of modern disease 
is psychosomatic. This, as touching our 
personal organisms, is due to strains in- 
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duced by our cultural environment. A 
very real question already upon us Chris- 
tians today is whether or not we can afford 
to be “well-adjusted” persons any longer, 
in the accepted meaning of that term. We 
jettisoned our economic and social and 
political principles three centuries ago. We 
are now being asked to jettison not only 
our morals and our religion, but our per- 
sons. From fertilized, unnatural money to 
sterilized, unnatural matrimony, is a 
straight line. Usury has finally crawled into 
bed with us. The modern meaning of usury 
is artificial birth control applied to money: 
the artificial conception of interest without 
regard to facts or consequences. It is an 
economic act undisciplined by its proper 
end, just as birth control is a sex act 
divorced from its natural consequences. 

To advise people on their Christian lay- 
priesthood in marriage, when they have 
long ago forgotten that God ordained them 
to be nature’s priests, is fatuous. God’s good 
earth has been ravaged and raped, and 
we have no more grace than to be red-faced 
only because we are embarrassed by having 
nine billions of dollars worth of food on 
our hands. Our political and economic witch 
doctors and magicians are in a frenzy that 
would have become the priests of Baal. 
People need to be told, even before we tell 
them that they are priests, that Baal is no 
god, and who the True God is. There is 
no point in talking to them about Holy 
Orders, when they have forgotten the 
notion of order. You might as well lecture 
a mad-man on being natural. 


Crop-controls, manufacturing controls, 
population controls, birth controls, planned 
production, planned acreage, planned par- 
enthood, all alike are the sociological and 
personal symptoms of a people who have 
forgotten not only their priesthood over 
nature, but what it is to be natural. 

The question really is not whether there 
should, or should not be controls. Of course 
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there should be controls. That is what 
reason and the Natural Law assert. They 
assert that the controls should be those 
which constitute or conduce towards true 
ends. Another way of stating most of the 
modern heresies is the presumption on the 
part of every activity to be self-sufficient 
and sovereign: whether it be in economics, 
or politics, or education, or the various 
arts, or anything else. The production of 
economic goods cannot supply its own end, 
cannot be for its own sake. Shoes are not 
produced to make more shoes to make more 
shoes, any more than money is to make 
more money ad infin. Neither are politics 
or education or art ends in themselves. 
Each must look to an end above and be- 
yond itself. The only ultimate end for 
everything, of course, is God: which is 
why theology is the Queen of the Sciences. 
It alone can answer the final question: 
Why? 

It is a contradiction, further, to speak 
of two final, or primary ends. There can 
be but one. To be sure, there can be lesser 
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ends, which may be entirely compatible 
with the primary end or purpose. E.g., 
the primary end of food is to sustain physi- 
cal well-being. Such lesser ends as good 
fellowship, conviviality, pleasure to the eye 
and palate, are quite in order as long as 
they are subordinate and controlled by 
the primary end, and do not usurp it. The 
one primary end of sex is clear biological, 
and is the procreation of children. Lesser 
ends, such as mutual love and care, and 
sexual satisfaction and pleasure, are again 
good, as long as they are kept in their 
appropriate or proper place, directed to- 
ward their true end. (Which is what the 
word “proper” means.) But it is a disrup- 
tion of nature for the lesser to displace the 
higher end. 

The fact is, to be sure, that parentage is 
a very real problem, and a sociai and eco- 
nomic problem. That is not under dispute. 
The question is: What to go after? Which 
is to be tackled: our morals, or our money? 
our sanity, or our society? our status as 
Christ’s people, or our status quo? 








Revelation and the Doctrine 
and Barthian Theology 


e J. H. Heidt 


G. K. Chesterton in “The Thing” points 
out that part of the ethos of Protestantism 
has been to take one good thing out of 
the Church in order to break up the rest of 
the Church’s theological furniture; e.g. the 
Reformers took the Bible off the altar and 
used it as an ax to break up the altar. With- 
out implying a conscious intention on his 
part, we may say that Karl Barth has in a 
similiar way used the sovereignty of God 
to deny the value of men. As pointed out 
by such critics as Gustaf Wingren,’ he has 
assumed an antithesis between God and 
man. Starting with this antithesis, he could 
not help but turn man into nothing, once 
he desired to emphasize that God is all. 
Many of the 18th and 19th century theolo- 
gians, such as Schliermacher, conceived of 
God as a projection of man’s own expe- 
rience and “religious consciousness.” In re- 
action to this Pantheistic reduction of God 
to the level of His creatures, Barth again 
places God on His throne of glory totally 
independent of His creatures. For Barth, 
God is always Subject. God is active and 
man is passive; God gives and man gets. 
The question that the critic of Barth must 


*Wingren, Gustaf, Theology In Conflict, p. 23 
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of Man in Catholic 


ask is, “What is the nature of the object 
upon which God acts?” Barth answers the 
question in terms of denial. Man cannot 
know anything of God or, for that matter, 
of himself—except as God tells him. He 
cannot act, but only be acted upon. Man 
is nothing apart from God’s saving acts. As 
Wingren points out, Barth has turned 19th 
century Liberal Theology upside down, 
rather than reforming it.? The 19th century 
denied God and relegated His attributes 
to man; Barth has restored the divine at- 


_ tributes to God, and left man with nothing. 


Barth apparently is not willing to deny 
that man has human faculties; e.g., reason, 
free will, etc., apart from Christian faith. 
But these faculties are inoperative in ulti- 
mate matters until “illumined by faith.” It 
is not simply that human reason and will 
have been wounded, but that they are non- 
existent except potentially. Men are not 
rational in the proper sense without Chris- 
tian faith. “Christian faith is not irrational, 
not anti-rational, not supra-rational, but 
rational in the proper sense.”* It is one of 
the primary principles of Barth that man 
can know nothing about God except as 
God reveals Himself to man. “What man 
can know by his own power according to 
the measure of his natural powers, his un- 
derstanding, his feeling, will be at most 
something like a supreme being, an abso- 
lute nature, the idea of an utterly free 
power, of a being towering over every- 
thing. This absolute and supreme being, 
the ultimate and most profound, this ‘thing 

*Ibid, p. 27. 

*Barth, Karl, Dogmatic Outlines, p. 23. 
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REVELATION AND THE DOCTRINE OF MAN 


in itself’ has nothing to do with God.”* But 
Barth goes further than this: “. . . to know 
this object (Jesus Christ) in its truth means 
in truth to know no more and no less than 
all things, even man, oneself, the cosmos, 
and the world. The truth of Jesus Christ is 
not one truth among others; it is the truth, 
the universal truth that creates all truth as 
surely as it is the truth of God. . . .”* Since 
man can know nothing of Jesus Christ 
apart from Revelation: i.e., the Incarnation, 
man can know nothing of himself or his 
world apart from Revelation. For Barth, 
Dogmatic Theology tends to become a 
Holy Epistemology. Hence, for man with- 
out “faith” all apparent knowledge is really 
ignorance; all freedom, slavery; all strength, 
weakness. When God confronts man, He 
does so in his weakness, because only man’s 
weakness is real. Hence, Barth speaks of 
Our Lady in the following terms: “We 
must not think of making a merit of this 
handmaid’s existence, not attempt once 
more to ascribe a potency to the creature. 
But God has regarded man in his weakness 
and in his humility, and Mary has expressed 
what creation alone can express in this en- 
counter.”® (Barth’s use of the word creation 
rather than fallen man is of interest here 
and will be discussed later.) 

This then is briefly the postulate of 
Barth’s understanding of man. In order 
to make the Subject of the God-man ac- 
tivity omnipotent, Barth has made the ob- 
ject of that Divine activity utter weakness. 
It is to be expected that this attitude will 
have serious effects on the traditional Cath- 
olic understanding of ‘such doctrines as 
creation, the Fall and nature of Evil, and 
the nature of the Christian Life. These 
effects are clearly seen in contrast to the 
exposition of these doctrines by a con- 
temporary Catholic theologian such as Eric 

*lbid. 

"Ibid. p..24 
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Mascall. In his book, The Importance of 
Being Human—the title itself is an affront 
to Barth’s anthropology—Mascall discusses 
the Catholic understanding of the very doc- 
trines mentioned above. As Mascall points 
out, these are “only some aspects—but some 
of the most important aspects nevertheless 
—of the Christian doctrine of man.”* 


The Place of Revelation 


Before we proceed, we must note one 
of Barth’s most distinguishing character- 
istics, i.c., the place of Revelation in his 
thought. Here we discover one of the chief 
causes for his unique doctrines about man. 
For Barth, Revelation holds a position far 
outweighing its position in traditional theol- 
ogy. “Revelation is salvation”; “Jesus Christ 
is Revelation.” Barth puts knowledge and 
truth at the center of his theology. As 
Wingren points out, knowledge has taken 
the place of justification in traditional theol- 
ogy.® Man is saved by truth rather than by 
grace; or rather, grace is the gift of knowl- 
edge. God’s mighty acts are conceived in 
terms of knowledge. Hence, if God is to 
remain on His throne of glory, He must 
be the Giver of all knowledge, and if 
Christ is God, all knowledge must be given 
in Christ and by Christ. As Wingren points 
out, Barth is a child of his age. The question 
of the 16th century was how man can be 
right with God; the question of the 19th 
and 20th centuries is how can man know 
anything of God. The 19th century theolo- 
gians answered this question by saying that 
God is equal to man’s God-consciousness. 
Barth develops his entire theology on the 
answer that man cannot know God except 
as God reveals Himself to man. Both the 
19th century liberal theologians and Barth 
are basing their theology on apologetics. 


"Mascall, Eric L., The Ismportance of Being Hu- 
man, p. 107 
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The nature of their theology is determined 
by the question of modern man: “Can we 
know anything of God?” This fact is not 
altered when the question is answered by 
the Barthian “Nein.” Though Barth would 
not agree with the following, I think it is 
fair to say that the character of Barthian 
theology is determined by the agnostic as 
the character of Reformation theology is 
determined by the sinner, whereas the 
character of Catholic theology is deter- 
mined by the Word of God “as spoken 
unto the prophets and revealed in these 
last days in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ.” For Catholic theology, Revelation 
“. . . refers exclusively to supernatural signs 
and communications from God, designed 
to impart a knowledge which men cannot 
acquire through natural channels. The word 
is also applied to the contents of super- 
naturally imparted knowledge.”® In Cath- 
olic theology, Revelation is the means 
whereby we know Who God is, how He 
has made us, and what He has done for us 
in order that men of good will may live in 
accordance with their true nature as created 
and redeemed. Revelation is a necessary 
means for salvation but not salvation itself. 
For Barth, theology centers around knowl- 
edge and ignorance; for the Catholic it 
centers around creation and re-creation, 
death and resurrection, the old man and the 
new mani. 

We can see the far-reaching effect of 
these Barthian principles by examining his 
doctrines of (I) creation, (II) the Fall of 
man and the meaning of Evil, and (III) the 
essential nature of the Christian Life. 


I 
The Doctrine of Creation 


Regarding the doctrine of creation, we 
are mainly concerned in this article with 





"Hall, Francis J.. Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 1, 
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the Catholic and Barthian teaching regard- 
ing man in his essential nature—man in his 
unfallen state. According to Barth, man has 
never existed in an unfallen state. “There 
never was a time when he was not proud. 
He is proud tc the very depth of his being. 
He always was. He was always on that way 
and at that goal. He was always the one 
who sold himself.”?° “There never was a 
golden age. There is no point in looking 
back to one. The first man was immediately 
the first sinner.”** As would be expected, 
this ¢onclusion of Barth’s radically changes 
his position in regard to original sin from 
that which the Church has generally held. 
He denies that sin is in any sense hered- 
itary. “. . . the idea of a hereditary sin which 
has come to men by propagation is an 
extremely unfortunate and mistaken one.”?? 
Oddly enough, Barth seems to think of the 
traditional teaching in regard to original sin 
as somehow connected wholly with biol- 
ogy. He even implies in this same passage 
that the concept of hereditary sin implies 
that procreation is evil. The first sin of 
Adam has no peculiar significance. Adam 
is not considered the first man, but rather 
the type of all men. “The meaning of Adam 
is simply man, and as the bearer of this name 
which denotes the being and essence of all 
other men.”?* Barth puts the Gospel before 
the Law; he also puts Christ before 
Adam. “Christ is the true Adam of which 
the other Adam is only a type.” Hence “He 
(Christ) too was a sinner and debtor, but 
as the sinless and guiltless bearer of the sins 
of others . . .”"* (Is Christ then the only 
true man? It would seem so.) Likewise, 
Barth denies the distinction between original 
sin and actual sin, because he believes that 


“Barth, Karl, Church Dogmatics, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, 
p- 495. 
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this would imply that in unredeemed man, 
there is “ a relic of the capacity for good.”** 
Instead, Barth maintains that man is totally 
and radically evil, and he insists in many 
places that everything man does is affected 
by this evil’*—it takes place in the center 
of his being and extends to the whole of his 
being." 

What are the implications of this teaching 
in regard to the essential nature of man? 
Reinhold Niebuhr has stated that in Barth’s 
teaching: “The emphasis upon the differ- 
ence between the holiness of God and the 
sinfulness of man is so absolute that man 
is convicted, not of any particular breaches 
against the life of the human community, 
but of being human and not divine. Thus, 
to all intents and purposes, creation and 
the fall are identified.”** This may be a 
logical conclusion from Barth’s teaching, 
but apparently Barth does not think so. 
Barth does, in fact, make a distinction be- 
tween man as created and man fallen, even 
if this is not a distinction that has ever 
existed historically. “The sin of man is an 
episode. . . . It is not a work of His creation 
and not a disposition of His providence. 
.. .** Moreover, according to Barth, man 
has not lost the good nature (Barth always 
insists upon calling it good.) God gave him 
—the possession and use of all the faculties 
God gave him. “He still has his determina- 
tion for God, his being as the soul of a body, 
his being in time.”*° What, then, is Barth’s 
conception of man’s created nature apart 
from his sinfulness? As we have seen in 
the above question, it consists in the posses- 
sion and use of faculties such as reason, 
etc., his being as the soul of a body. 


“Ibid., p. 499. 

*Ibid., pp. 506-507. 

“Ibid., p. 500. 

“Niebuhr, Reinhold, Moral Man and Immoral 
Society, p. 68 as quoted in Mascall, op. cit., p. 85. 

“Barth, Karl Church Dogmatics, op. cit., pp. 
46-47. 

*Ibid., p. 492. 
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(Apparently, man’s essential nature is 
spiritual only rather than a composite of 
soul and body as in Catholic teaching.) 
However, Barth has more than this to say 
about man’s unfallen nature. Man’s nature 
is to be thankful and grateful for God’s 
existence. “And if the essence of God as 
the God of man is His grace, then the 
essence of man as His people, that which is 
proper to and demanded of them in cov- 
enant with God, is simply their thanks.”** 
Furthermore, the natural purpose of man 
is to be a friend of God. But it is not 
natural to the creature to accomplish this 
purpose, nor does man know this is his 
purpose apart from the Revelation in Christ. 
This friendship with God is Salvation, i.e., 
the fulfillment or perfection of being not 
proper to created being as such.” 

In summary, according to Barth, man’s 
essential nature consists of human faculties 
created for the purpose of grateful friend- 
ship with God. His nature is good in. that it 
was created by God and is made for God, 
but has no intrinsic good or value. This 
created nature, however, cannot begin to 
fulfill its purpose or achieve any perfection 
without the Revelation of Christ. As we 
shall see, the refusal of men to recognize 
that this is so is the basis of man’s sin. 
Yet apart from the Revelation of Christ, 
men are unable to recognize this. 

How does this teaching contrast with the 
Catholic attitude concerning human nature? 
First of all, Barth does not give the consider- 
ation to the intrinsic properties of human 
nature which the Catholic thinks is essen- 
tial. One would not expect Barth to say 
with Mascall that “. . . to be a human being 
is to be a being who has a unique and 
extremely exciting status in the universe; 
for it is to be a dweller in both the great 
realms of creation, the realm of matter 


“Ibid. p. 42. 
*Ibid., p. 8 and p. 51. 
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and the realm of spirit.”** The fact that 
man is both body and soul seems almost 
an incidental thing with Barth. Interest 
in the fact on the part of man could only 
lead to pride. Secondly, Barth has not pro- 
vided for any quality intrinsic to man’s 
nature which would make it susceptible to 
supernaturalization—to God’s grace. Where- 
as, in traditional Western theology, “The 
fundamental openness of man’s being to 
God’s activity is the metaphysical basis of 
the Catholic doctrine of the elevation of 
man’s nature to the level of supernature by 
grace.”** Though Barth could agree with 
St. Thomas Aquinas that “grace perfects 
nature and does not destroy it,” he could 
not go along with the Angelic Doctor’s 
further statement that “grace presupposes 
nature.”*5 Mascall goes on to say: “. . . 
grace apart from nature is a pure abstrac- 
tion; and it is for the sake of nature that 
grace exists.’ The supernaturalization of 
nature by grace “means expansion, develop- 
ment, perfection, a realization of hitherto 
unsuspected potentialities, a new infusion 
of the creative activity of God.” “The 
more it (human nature) is supernaturalized, 
the more truly natural it becomes.”* It is 
because the: “whole of man’s nature, and 
not merely part of it, is supernaturalized by 
grace.”** that Catholic theology has always 
been interested in the whole of man’s 
nature. This cannot be so with Barth, since 
grace is not proper to created being as 
such. “Grace is inaccessible to us... . it 
can only. make itself accessible.”** Mascall 
agrees with Barth, that man cannot achieve 
union with.God by his own efforts. Never- 
theless, he can receive such a union if God 
wills it because his human -nature has the 
capacity for receiving it. 


*Mascall, Eric L., op. cit., p. 33. 

“Ibid., p. 61. 

*As quoted in Mascall, op. cit., p. 61. 
*Mascall, Eric L., op. cit., 61-62. 
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II 
The Fall of Man 


As we have already seen, Barth teaches 
that the Fall of man is coterminous with 
his creation, though not willed by God. 
It is necessary to see the nature of the Fall 
as well as the nature of sin and evil in 
Barth’s thought. The sin of man “has its 
being only in the fact that it is non-being 
. . . it exists as it is completely conditioned 
by His non-will . . . . But the atonement is 
a work .. . of His positive will.”*® Further- 
more, sin is the truth of all human being 
and activity The basis of sin is man’s own 
ego. The result of sin is estrangement of 
man from God and from that nature of his 
which is meant by God to be united to 
Him.*° The source of human sin is pride, 
and for Barth, pride means giving value to 
oneself. Hence, the Fall of man is the 
attempt of man to place some value on 
himself. (As Wingren points out, Barth 
has no place for Satan in his theology. 
The source of all evil is within man him- 
self.) Human unity is “a unity of the 
whole of mankind in pride and the Fall.” 
Pride and the Fall is also the meaning of 
all history. All of Man’s deeds and his 
being falls under the Divine “No.” Finally, 
the greatest achievements of man cannot 
alleviate his sin; instead they only con- 
tribute to his pride.** According to Barth, 
this valuation of self is sinful because only 
the Incarnation places value on Man. Man 
cannot do it by himself. 

Here we can see why Our Lady as 
Barth pictures her was a proper vessel for 
the Incarnation. She had no virtue of her 
own. God comes to humanity in its weak- 
ness—the point at which man is most him- 
self. Barth’s conception of man’s nature 
and his sin is summarized in the following: 


“Barth, Karl, Church Dogmatics, pp. 46-47. 
*Ibid., pp. 403-406. 
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“Just as there is no God but the God of 
the covenant, there is no man but the man 
of the covenant: the man who as such is 
destined and called to give thanks. And it 
is again transgression, sin, if even for a 
moment we ignore this man who is true 
man, trying to imagine and construct a man 
in himself, and to regard his destiny to give 
thanks to God as something which is in 
his own power. . . . In freedom he can only 
choose to be the man of God, i.e., to be 
thankful to God. With any other choice 
he would simply be groping in the void, 
betraying and destroying his true hu- 
manity.”*? And this covenantal relationship 
between God and man can only be known 
in Jesus Christ. “Apart from and without 
Jesus Christ, we can say nothing at all about 
God and man and their relationship one 
with another.”®* 

Mascall points out that “for strict Protes- 
tantism, the essence of the Fall consists 
in the creature attributing value to itself. 
The Catholic retort is that there is nothing 
wrong in a creature attributing value to 
itself so long as it recognizes that this 
value is wholly derived from God, . . . there 
is no incompatibility between man’s in- 
herent value and his total dependence upon 
God. To be a creature is . . . neither to be 
unreal on the one hand nor to be self- 
existent on the other, but to exist with a 
dependent reality. Hence the fundamental 
sin does not consist in recognizing and 
rejoicing in one’s own value, but in re- 
fusing to recognize the source from which 
it comes and to glorify its Giver for His 
gift.”** Also Mascall insists that the “sin 
of Adam” is absolutely pivotal and ca- 
tastrophic in character, simply because it is 
the first. (Cf. Barth’s attitude, above.) It 
has this position because it constitutes the 
first occasion on which the material part 


“Barth, Karl, Church Dogmatics, p. 43. 
*[bid., i 45. 
*“Mascall, Eric L., op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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of the universe has contravened God’s will 
for it; and secondly, because it consists in 
a breaking of unity between God and man, 
and between men and men—a disunity 
which spreads itself through the entire 
human race in space and time.** Finally, 
Mascall points out that after the Fall “man 
is still good, and yet not wholly good; that 
he is capable of acts of astounding gener- 
osity and self-sacrifice, and also of acts of 
almost diabolical cruelty and perversion; 
that his best acts have an evil twist in them, 
and that his worst acts reveal a glimmer of 
good—all this is simply a matter of experi- 
ence.”** It is a matter of experience which 
Barth’s theology cannot take seriously. 


Ill 
The Christian Life 


We should look briefly at Barth’s under- 
standing of the state of man after he is 
“in Christ.” Barth has devoted an entire 
chapter of his fourth volume of Church 
Dogmatics to this subject. The discussion 
centers around two poles: those of justifi- 
cation and sanctification. Christ became a 
sinner and debtor—a representative of man 
in his sinful state. But by His perfect 
obedience and humility He was able to be 
accounted righteous before God. In the In- 
carnation, God unites Himself with man, 
and so unites man with Himself. Man is 
still a sinner, but God no longer thinks of 
him as a sinner. This new situation effects 
an alteration of the human situation from 
its very foundation.** “That I have sinned 
means that I am a sinner. . . .” “For me you 
are no longer the sinner, but where you 
are there stands Another. I. look at this 
Other.”** By Christ’s substituting Himself 
for us, righteousness is imputed to us. “The 


“Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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act of the divine forgiveness is that God 
sees and know this stain infinitely better 
than the man himself . . . yet He does not 
take it into consideration. He overlooks it, 
He covers it, He passes it by, He puts it 
behind Him. . . .”*° Man who was under the 
Divine “No” of God is now under His 
Divine “Yes” because of Christ. Barth 
points out that this is true of all men, but 
Christians are different from others in that 
they alone know this truth about God and 
themselves. One of the results of this 
knowledge involves sanctification: “As 
distinct from justification and as its neces- 
sary consequence this subjection of man to 
the divine direction is usually called sancti- 
fication. It is nothing other than the basic 
presupposition of all Christian ethics. Sanc- 
tification is the claiming of all human life 
and being and activity by the will of God 
for the active fulfillment of that will.’’*° 
“However, such Christian behavior does 
not contribute anything to man’s justi- 
fication.”** 

In contrast, Catholic theology holds that 
redeemed man is not simply the result of a 
divine “Yes,” but a new creation, or rather 
a re-creation of fallen man. It is an act 
which does not destroy the old creation, 
but renews and perfects it. Man is ontolog- 
ically united to Christ, by Baptism, and so 
lifted up into the life of the Trinity. In the 
Church we are continually renewed by 
Christ’s life in the Sacraments and so par- 
ticipate in the Life of Christ. 

In our analysis of these teachings of 
Barth, we have seen the substantial differ- 
ence between Barth’s doctrine of Man and 
that of a contemporary Catholic theologian. 
What is the reason for this difference? 
Ostensibly, Barth is not concerned with 
the nature of man so much as in establish- 
ing the true teaching about God. It might 
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be thought then that his teaching about 
man would follow fairly orthodox lines. 
But this is certainly not the case. As we 
have said, one of the reasons for this fact 
is the place of Revelation in Barth’s thought. 
We have already pointed out that Revela- 
tion is central in Barth’s theology. For 
Barth, the questions of sin and righteous- 
ness, of the Fall and Redemption, are seen 
in the light of the dichotomy between 
ignorance and knowledge, whereas for the 
Catholic, they are seen in the light of 
the dichotomy between death and life. This 
change of basic emphasis colors all of 
Barth’s thought about these aspects of man’s 
existence. 


Man’s destiny—the purpose of his crea- 
tion—is ultimate union and friendship with 
God. Because of Barth’s insistence that God 
and men are totally separate, it necessarily 
follows that man cannot have any knowl- 


edge of this destiny; he has no natural 
knowledge of God, and hence no knowl- 
edge of himself. This ignorance is the 
basis of evil, and man’s refusal to accept 
this ignorance simply compounds the evil. 
Yet, without revelation in Christ, man does 
not even know he is ignorant of God and 
hence knows nothing of the existence of 
his own sin. 


One of the apparent contradictions in 
Barth’s theology is that man is totally and 
radically evil and yet this evil in no sense 
destroys the good nature God has given 
him. I think that the reason why these 
statements do not seem contradictory to 
Barth is that he holds a different view of 
nature from what is generally understood by 
the term. If I understand Barth correctly 
when he speaks of man’s good nature as 
created by God, he is thinking of man as he 
is in the mind and will of God—what God 
intended when He created man. When he 
speaks of man as totally and radically evil 
in his being, he is thinking of man as he 
is existentially—in his finite earthly exist- 














ence. Since God is true reality and His 
will cannot be changed by man, it is this 
good nature which is real, and man’s evil 
being i is really non-being. Man’s sin consists 
in the fact that he does not recognize this 
distinction. 


If man cannot know God without Reve- 
lation, then how is man responsible for 
his sin? To the best of my knowledge, 
Barth does not answer this question. At 
times he seems to use sin in two different 
ways: (1) as the ignorance man has of 
his lack of value apart from his union with 
God, and (2) as his unwillingness to accept 
this lack. Perhaps he could be considered 
responsible for sin in this second meaning, 
but even that is doubtful since man has no 
opportunity to know that he has this lack 
of value apart from Revelation. 

Here then we see in Barth a static, 
rather Platonic concept of nature, in which 
man in his finite existence is a shadow of the 
ideal man in the mind of God. Mascall, on 
the other hand, holds a dynamic concept 
of nature. For him the natures of all things 
originate in the mind and will of God, but 
those natures come into objective existence 
in particular individuals. Rabbits are rabbits 
and men are men because God has made 
each rabbit and each man essentially the 
same way He has made every other rabbit 
and every other man. Moreover, man is 
conscious of his nature, and sin consists in 
his refusual to live according to this nature 
as he is able to understand it. Man’s nature 
is open-ended, i.e., he can receive further 
life and existence from outside himself 
which will further perfect his nature. He 
can receive God’s life which will “divinize” 
him, and this life is called grace.** Since 
Barth has a different concept of nature, 
we need not be surprised that he also has 
a different concept of grace. For Barth, 
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grace is anything given by God. In the 
broad sense, grace is creation—the giving of 
existence to creatures, and in the narrow 
sense, it is the coming of salvation.** 


What then is salvation for Barth? Pri- 
marily, it is the gift of knowledge to man 
whereby he can see his own evil and at the 
same time know that he is approved of 
God, because his evil is non-being—it has 
no real existence. We might say that salva- 
tion is a sort of cosmic acceptance experi- 
ence, and the result is a sense of freedom 
and release which we gain from such 
experience. In spite of Barth’s dislike for 
analogy, I suspect that he is making his 
concept of salvation analagous to the expe- 
rience of the child who learns from his 
father that he has been very bad but that 
the father still loves him. 


Why can this Revelation only be given 
in the Incarnation—why is the Incarnation 
the only true Revelation? Barth has no 
other alternative because, on his principles, 
man in his finite existence would be good 
and hence be God if he could by himself 
know his true nature, i.e., the mind and will 
of God. Only by God’s willingness to unite 
Himself to man can man know God’s good 
will towards him. Also, if salvation comes 
only from Jesus Christ, as Christians have 
always maintained, and if salvation consists 
primarily in true knowledge, then Jesus 
must be the Revelation which gives this 
true knowledge. Also, Revelation for Barth 
comes to mean all the benefits of Christ 
as well as knowledge—the distinction be- 
tween grace and truth tends to disappear. 


Catholic theologians, such as Mascall, can 
save man’s finite existence because for them 
Revelation is a means of Salvation, but not 
salvation itself. Man can know something 
of his nature and can discover something of 
God’s nature by his own observation, 
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though he needs both grace and truth in 
Christ to achieve his ultimate destiny. 
Hence men in their finite existence can be 
judged by the extent to which their right- 
eousness accords with their natural knowl- 
edge and ability even before these are 
perfected by revelation and grace. And God 
can give Revelation and grace to finite man 
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without saying “No” to his finite creaturely 
existence. 

“For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, 
so that they are without excuse.” (Rom. 
1:20) 





Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphysic of Salvation 


e J. V. Langmead Casserley 


My title perhaps requires some comment 
and interpretation. It is, of course, an 
echo of Kant, and it was with difficulty that 
I dissuaded myself from calling this essay, 
“A Critique of Christological Reason.” 
However, such a title would not only have 
been too pretentious; it would also have 
been somewhat misleading; and so I con- 
tent myself with evoking the ghost of 
Kant’s earlier and slighter essay. By a 
metaphysic of salvation I do not mean to 
imply or embrace any notion of salvation 
by metaphysics. In fact what I had in mind 
is what is more usually called Christology, 
and I employ the phrase “metaphysic of 
salvation” in order to emphasize that 
Christology always has been and must al- 
ways remain metaphysical. The metaphysics 
of salvation is the religious apprehension and 
the theological delineation of the Saviour. 
Metaphysics is the one science that grasps 
and expounds the concrete and the unique. 
Hence Christology, like theology itself, is 
inherently metaphysical. 


But Christology in our time is very sick. 
This is indeed a call to bring modern 
Christological discussion to an abrupt end. 


The Reverend J. V. Langmead Casserley, M.A., 
D. Litt., F.K.C., is a graduate of London University 
in England. After some years as a parish priest he 
taught Sociology at Exeter University. He was a 
Professor at the General Theological Seminary in 
New York and is now teaching at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary in Evanston, 
Illinois. His publications include The Christian in 
Philosophy, No Faith of My Own, The Bent 
World, and Christian Community. The paper 
printed here was read by Dr. Casserley at a joint 
meeting of the faculties of Seabury-Western 
Theological Semi and Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute in Evanston. It is printed here precisely as it 
was delivered, without er editing. 


Let it die, unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
sung. We have the orthodox Chalcedonian 
formule, of course, but these, we are often 
told, come to us in the conceptional forms 
and terminology of an outdated metaphysic, 
estranged from the best thought of our 
times. Even at the time at which this meta- 
physic was indated—which I take to be the 
opposite of outdated—it was of Greek in- 
spiration and therefore even then estranged 
from the whole spirit of our Hebraic Bible. 
The upshot of this fashionable analysis is 
to seek new Christological formulations, 
sometimes called restatements, which pur- 
port to accord better with both contempor- 
ary thought and ancient scripture at the 
same time. 


It is of course very unlikely that contem- 
porary thought should accord any better 
with ancient scripture than with ancient 
philosophy, but there are those among us 
who seem ready to swallow this somewhat 
formidable paradox easily enough. Biblical 
thought lacks metaphysics—or so we are 
told; contemporary thought rejects meta- 
physics—or so it innocently supposes. There- 
fore Biblical thought and contemporary 
thought have this anti-metaphysical strain in 
common. The innocence of metaphysics, 
however, and the explicit rejection of meta- 
physics are two very different things. In 
fact Biblical thought has its metaphysical 
implications, while contemporary thought 
suppresses but nevertheless employs meta- 
physical presuppositions. Unfortunately the 
metaphysics which the Bible implies is by 
no means identical with the metaphysics 
which contemporary thought presupposes. 
The crude unification of the two in so 
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much modern theology is impressionistic 
rather than analytical, and yields obfusca- 
tions rather than insights. 


In any case the rejection of the orthodox 
Chalcedonian formule, because of their use 
of a language derived from Greek meta- 
physics, only leads us to some new way of 
stating some ancient heresy, which was also 
originally given to the world in a language 
derived from Greek metaphysics. Thus 
most modern Christological essays often 
amount to little more than a refurbished, 
rephrased type of Neo-Nestorianism. This 
heresy was perhaps the best of the various 
forms which Adoptionism assumed in the 
early Christian and patristic periods, but 
the terminology in which it finally crystal- 
ized itself, and in which it was decisively 
rejected by the religious consciousness of 
Christendom, is precisely the same termi- 
nology as that which is employed in the 
orthodox formule. If it is possible to restate 
ancient heresies in modern terms, in other 
words, it must also be equally possible to 
restate ancient orthodoxy in modern terms. 
What is quite permissible, and what so 
often occurs in these modern essays in 
apologetic theological restatement, is the 
passing off of a restatement of ancient 
heresy as though it were in fact a restate- 
ment of ancient orthodoxy. 


Are there then no new Christological 
ideas? Is our choice indeed an ineluctable 
one between restating ancient orthodoxy 
or refurbishing some selected ancient here- 
sies? My view is that the patristic discussion 
indeed exhausted all the possible permuta- 
tions and computations. Psilanthropism, 
Apollinarism, Monophysitism, Arianism, 
and Nestorianism, taken together with or- 
thodoxy, completely exhaust the possibilities 
in this sphere and we need look for no more. 
I speak today out of a Church which is 
totally and uncompromisingly committed to 
ancient catholic orthodoxy in matters of 
Christology. This is clearly the kind of 
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commitment which ought to be justified, 
and it seems to me very obviously the kind 
of commitment which cannot only be 
rationally defended but also used as a base 
for a ruthless attack upon every possible 
alternative. 

The view to be expounded here is there- 
fore this conviction that the future of 
Christology lies with orthodoxy, and that 
indeed the resurrection of Christological— 
and, I would add, Trinitarian—orthodoxy 
is the true neo-orthodoxy. Too often people 
have used the term neo-orthodoxy while 
completely failing to discern its substance. 
Genuine orthodoxy is Christological and 
Trinitarian, not anthropological. Indeed we 
Christians have no orthodox anthropology. 
The riddle of man is still being propounded 
by the march of his history. The dream of 
its resolution is an eschatological dream. We 
shall know the answer on the last day. Till 
then we dimly guess what time and eternity 
confound in mists. We cry out the question 
“Lord, what is man?” and we are given no 
answer, but the Christ. He is man, and He 
is man precisely because He is God, the 
divine Logos through whom not only man 
but all the worlds were made. 


What Is the Christological Question? 


To set out rationally on any enquiry in- 
volves correctly formulating at the outset 
the initial question which it is designed to 
answer. So many modern Christologists, it 
seems to me, doom themselves to error and 
failure because they will insist on beginning 
with the wrong question. I sense that again 
and again such writers are asking themselves, 
“In what sense, if any, and with what quali- 
fications, are we justified in describing a 
human being as divine?” No amount of 
learning or intellectual subtlety can conceal 
the fact that the answer to this particular 
question is easily arrived at, and capable of 
very terse expression. In no sense, and with 
no qualifications whatsoever, are we justi- 
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fied in describing a human being as divine. 
This is not the question which is asked in 
and by the New Testament. This is not 
the question to which orthodoxy is the 
answer. If this question is raised at all it 
should at once and decisively be set aside. 
It is indeed an example of the nonsense 
question. In what sense can we call a square 
circular? With what qualifications may we 
describe purple as green? How many non- 
spatial angels can dance on the spatial point 
of a pin? There is no answer to such ques- 
tions as these precisely because the ques- 
tions themselves are absurd. Yet neverthe- 
less this seems to be the question to which 
so many modern Christologists are devoting 
themselves. If Jesus is merely the Jesus 
of History He cannot be the Christ for 
Faith, for true faith does not perpetrate 
absurdities or embrace palpable fictions. 
It is still, of course, the case that the over- 
whelming majority of Christian clergy, 
ministers and lay people embrace orthodoxy. 
They do not, because they cannot 
and dare not, distinguish, to use the old 
and dreary terminology, between a 
Christ of faith and a Jesus of history. 
For them there is no Jesus in history ex- 
cept the Jesus Who was and is the Christ 
of faith, and it is of the very essence of 
that faith, which declares the Christ of faith 
to be indeed the Christ of faith, to claim 
that He and He alone was and is the Jesus 
of history. This remains the classical Chris- 
tian position. Our theologians may fall short 
of it, but they cannot hope either to sup- 
plant or surpass it. 


The real Christian question, to which the 
doctrine of the Incarnation supplies the 
answer, is the question, “How did God be- 
come man?” or, “What do we mean when 
we declare that God became man?” It is 
only when this basic question is clear in 
our minds that we can proceed with 
Christological investigation or understand 
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where orthodox Christendom stands in the 
matter now. 


Christology and the New Testatment 


The basic protest to be made in this 
section may be formulated very simply. 
Christology is not New Testament exegesis. 
When earlier generations formulated the 
principle of the supremacy of Holy Scrip- 
ture in all matters of faith they had in mind 
an Aristotelian logic and a nominalist meta- 
physic, and possibly the germ of a positivist 
semantics. They meant that essential doc- 
trine was either directly formulated in 
scripture, or could be derived from scrip- 
ture by a kind of Aristotelian induction, or 
could be deduced by syllogisms which de- 
rived their major premises from scripture. 
Now, however, as a result of several cen- 
turies of what we call modern science we 
are confronted with a very different logical 
possibility. According to this view theologi- 
cal formule can neither be found in scrip- 
ture, nor induced from scripture, nor de- 
duced from scripture, rather theological 
formule must be verified in terms of scrip- 
ture. 

The Bible after all is phenomenology. We 
pray out of it; we preach out of it; we 
worship and adore in the context which it 
provides. It is the basis of the liturgy and 
the vade mecum of our piety. Some people 
historicise out of it, but that is peripheral 
to its central purpose, and for the most part 
irrelevant to theological thought. What 
theological formule must do is enable us 
to make sense of the Biblical testimony, and 
to grasp the Biblical testimony in formule 
which at the same time makes sense of the 
piety and spiritual experience of the his- 
toric church. With this qualification I ac- 
cept from the bottom of my heart the 
declaration that scripture is the final au- 
thority in matters of faith. The theologians 
must defer to it as the scientist defers to the 
facts laid bare in his experiments. It is the 
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area in which the theologian must submit 
to the acid empirical test. 

But if this is so we shall not necessarily 
find our Christology in the Bible nor di- 
rectly derive it from the Bible. Rather we 
shall find it in and derive it from the pray- 
ing, worshipping, questioning, thinking 
Church, and we shall verify the formule 
which come to us from such a source by 
discovering their capacity and power to 
grasp and interpret the Biblical testimony 
in a manner which stresses and intensifies 
our piety and supplies faith with its respon- 
sive and appropriate metaphysic. 

The Bible, as I have said, is phenome- 
nology. In modern scientific logic the 
phenomena do not imply the noumena, al- 
though occasionally they may suggest 
them. The noumenal formulz, on the con- 
trary, are those which enable us to interpret 
and make sense of the phenomena. We must 
no more expect to find our Christological 
formule in scripture than we expect to 
find botany textbooks growing on rose- 
bushes in rose gardens. The facts do not 
imply our theories about them, rather our 
theories are verified in terms of the facts. 
It is commonplace among us that the Bible 
is not a scientific textbook, supplying us 
with a biology or a cosmology. We must 
go further and realize that it not a theologi- 
cal textbook of dogmatics either. 


The Metaphysics of Piety 


I have already indicated, however, that 
Biblical data are not the only data which 
the theologian has to take into account in 
the verification of his formule. One way of 
defining theology is to call it the meta- 
physics of piety. By Christian piety I mean 
in this context that unique blend of liturgy 
and mysticism which differentiates our 
catholic spirituality from that of the various 
religions of the world. It is a Christocentric, 
mediated mysticism in which, by becoming 
one in time—through faith, through the 
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sacraments and through the Church—with 
Him Who is eternally One with the Father, 
we participate mystically in His eternal 
unity with the Father. This is an event 
which is empowered by the Holy 
Spirit, which is mediated through the In- 
carnation and which consummates in the 
vision of the Trinity. Obviously the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, according to which the 
ultimate unity does not obliterate but rather 
protects and intensifies its component per- 
sonalities, is the ground and inspiration of 
this entire scheme of Christian life and 
spirituality. I have described this as a true 
form of mysticism because it is in the last 
resort a unity piety rather than a relation- 
ship piety. In Christianity, in other words, 
we are in Christ rather than merely con- 
fronted by or over against Christ. Mystic- 
ism is therefore the appropriate word, for 
in mysticism what happens is much more 
important than how it happened, and in 
Christianity what happens is unity with 
God through Christ. By unity here I mean 
concrete, inclusive unity—ethical, spiritual 
and metaphysical. 

If we were to take more seriously this 
question of the pressure of piety upon 
theology we might find ourselves better 
able to interpret the ground and roots of 
our theological differences. For example, 
it has often seemed to me that Protestant 
theology in general, and modern neo-or- 
thodoxy in particular, is very much a 
theology for man in the purgative way. 
Hence its greater preoccupation with sin 
and the Fall. Here man knows himself 
primarily as sinner and outside the Blessed 
Unity which he observes and reveres in 
the Trinity, the paramount thought is one 
of his relationship to the God Who re- 
deems and saves. The modern Thomism so 
central to the great revival of theology in 
the Roman Church, and in a great deal of 
Anglicanism, would seem to me to be the 
characteristic theology of the illuminative 















way, and its affirmations must be under- 
stood from this point of view. Here is the 
basis for the apprehension that grace ful- 
fills and completes nature by saturating it 
with its own intuitions and helping it to 
become aware once more of its ground and 
context. The characteristic Eastern Ortho- 
dox theology and what I may call the 
primary Augustinianism—the Augustinian- 
ism of the Augustine who was a Christian, 
neo-Platonic rationalist rather than of the 
Augustine who was an anthropological 
pessimist—seems to me essentially a theology 
for man in the unitive way, who has come 
to understand that all knowledge is in the 
last resort a creaturely participation in a 
God’s-eye view of the world, the Creator’s 
total apprehension of His creation. In the 
last resort, as Vico said, to know something 
is to have made it, and for us to know 
means ultimately, lost and found in Him, 
to share in the Creator’s vision of the crea- 
tion, so that human knowledge in the last 
resort turns out to be not human at all 
but a kind of intellectual mysticism in 
which we come to know more and more 
what God knows and as God knows it, and 
thus to see all things in Him, in Whom we 
live and move and have even our intellectual 
being. 

To say all this is to understand our 
differences much more profoundly and to 
find them much more acceptable. Theology 
needs something analogous to the doctrine 
of relativity. All theological apprehensions 
are apprehensions from a point of view, a 
point of view which is established and con- 
stituted by our place in the ladder and 
scale of piety. This, in other words, is a 
contribution to a mutual understanding, and 
to our theological dialogue up and down 
the ladder. There is a purgative way, and 
there is therefore an apprehension of Chris- 
tian truth fitted to the manner in which 
those in the purgative way experience life 
and ‘faith. Similarly there is an illuminative 
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way and there is a unitive way, and to each 
its appropriate degree of theological appre- 
hension. But there is also the unity of the 
Church, in which all three ways cohabit 
together. This makes it essential that no 
one of these three theologies should doubt 
or decry the partial validity of the others. 
This is not mere subjectivism, nor a way 
of saying that there are many points of 
view, and that each man is right in his own 
way and to his own degree. Objective sci- 
ence has discovered how to take the 
variety of points of view, and the sub- 
jectivities to which they lead, into sober 
and objective account. The result is that 
even while we are in the purgative or 
illuminative ways it is possible to listen to 
those who have passed into the unitive way 
and humbly to thank God for the evidence 
which they provide. 

God knows that most of us here tonight 
are far from the unitive way. But this does 
not mean that those who speak to us from 
such an eminence are casting their pearls 
before swine. We know that if this is not 
our point of view now it will become so 
as God’s purpose slowly unfolds and we 
are more and more enfolded in it. The 
thing we must avoid is so to objectify our 
own relativities that we seek to dictate 
them to those who have passed beyond our 
limitations, or, in pastoral practice, seek to 
detain those who are in the process of 
passing beyond them within the confines of 
our own present point of view. 

In the classical Christological debates this 
same stress upon piety as a theological 
criterion appears in the insistence that the 
formule which define the doctrine of the 
Incarnation should never forget that the 
Incarnate Lord is also the Redeemer. For 
example, the Apollinarian Christ could not 
redeem, because He had not assumed the 
whole of the human. Similarly the Nestor- 
ian Christ could not redeem, because He 
had not really assumed the human at all in 
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any profoundly metaphysical sense. Super- 
ficially speaking Nestorianism seems to fit 
the purgative way, for the chief character- 
istic of the purgative way is what I have 
called a relationship piety. According to 
Nestorianism the relationship between a man 
named Jesus of Nazareth and the Logos 
of God was of such unparalleled intimacy, 
and the holy man was so entirely obedient 
to the indwelling spirit who accompanied 
Him in all His ways, that the Logos 
was able to use the life of the man for the 
revelation not merely of the man but also 
of Himself. But more profoundly the mind 
of the Church was right to insist that the 
Nestorian Christ is not the redeemer, for 
there is no obvious or logical step from this 
extraordinary relationship between God 
and Jesus of Nazareth to any parallel or 
similar relationship between God and us. 
No doubt the Nestorian Christ redeemed 
Jesus of Nazareth, but where, we may ask, 
do we come in? The answer can only be 
that in such a scheme of things we do not 
really come in at all, we stand afar off, on 
the outer periphery of the crowd round 
the cross, merely beholding these things 
and wondering as we do so. Thus neo-Nes- 
torianism is not really much use even to 
those who are in the purgative way, and 
therefore more attracted to a relationship 
piety than to a unity piety. 


The Restatement of Orthodoxy 


Inevitably Orthodoxy derives from the 
standpoint of the unitive way. It is con- 
cerned with an eternal preéxistent Christ, 
the second Person of the Holy Trinity, 
God from God, Light from Light, Who 
for us men and for our salvation assumed 
the entire pattern and structure of human 
nature, made the human race a part of 
Himself, thus incorporating us into the 
substance of the Trinity, in one act of ful- 
filling, constituting and facilitating our 
destiny. Henceforward the human race is 
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in Him and He essentially is the human 
race. Of the ethical and social consequences 
of this mystery I have not the time to 
speak, but clearly they are momentous. He 
stands in judgement over our culture pat- 
terns, over our social, economic, and poli- 
tical systems, over all our ways of dividing 
up the human race, as though humanity 
were not in Him but merely in us. It is 
true, of course, that this glorious reality 
has been communicated to us in terms, 
noble and unforgettable terms, derived from 
Greek metaphysics and, we must say, none 
the worse for that. But, as we have seen, it 
is also the case that every alternative to 
orthodoxy also achieved classical expression 
in terms derived from Greek metaphysics. 
If it is possible to restate the heresies—and 
in modern discussion they have been re- 
stated ad nauseam—it must also be possible 
to restate orthodoxy. What we must in- 
sist upon is that our restatement shall be a 
genuine restatement of orthodoxy and not 
a mere refurbishing of some outworm and 
inadequate heresy. In twentieth century dis- 
cussion there would appear to be two ways 
of setting about this task—the way of cos- 
mic evolutionism and the way existential 
analysis. I propose to conclude by sum- 
marizing briefly what I may call the evolu- 
tionary way and the existential way. There 
may, of course, be other ways, but of these 
at the moment I know nothing. I do not 
regard these two ways as alternatives, still 
less as antitheses, rather I would think of 
them as complementary. 


The Evolutionary Way 


From patristic times onwards Christo- 
logical discussion was pregnant with the 
possibility of evolutionary doctrine. We 
may note, for example, the theory of re- 
capitulation in Irenzeus, with its suggestion 
that every inferior nature is present in the 
mystery of man, just as man is present in 
the mystery of Christ. Later, in the so 











called Athanasian Creed, a recurrence of 
the same idea is briefly summarized as 
follows:—“For as reasoning soul and flesh 
is one man: So God and man is one Christ.” 
We think of Christ as God made man, and 
we sometimes forget that to be made man 
is to be made organism, to be made mam- 
mal; that to be made mammal is to be made 
animal; that to be made animal is to be 
made a creature that is in part the subject 
matter of biochemistry and_ biophysics, 
hence to be made matter; and to be made 
matter is to occupy a dimension of space- 
time, to possess height, weight and breadth, 
so that there is even a mathematics of the 
Incarnate Christ, Who thus sums up all 
things in Himself. 


Later in the complex controversy about 
the plurality of forms, debated, among 
others, by Aquinas and Bonaventure (with 
Aquinas, as I think, on the wrong side), 
and in Duns Scotus’ vision of an Incarnate 
Lord Who would have been Incarnate, in 
order to complete God’s plan of creation 
and to inaugurate the Kingdom, even if 
man had never sinned, we have obviously 
the germ of something like our modern 
emergent evolution. 

The meaning of the whole process is to 
be found in Christ and His Kingdom, into 
which everything that lies beneath them 
on the ladder of evolution or spectrum of 
created being has been taken and, so to 
speak, supernaturalized or transubstantiated. 
For indeed we may say that heaven is the 
transubstantiation of creation, creation for 
and before God rather than creation in and 
for itself, above all a creation which has 
bowed utterly and prostrated itself before 
the sovereignity of the Eternal Word. The 
late Fr. Lional Thornton began our modern 
exploration of such possibilities in his great 
book The Incarnate Lord, surely the finest 
contribution to Christological analysis that 
the twentieth century has yet brought 
forth. Lately, however, similar thoughts 
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have been presented to us in the popular 
writings of Pere Teilhard de Chardin, 
which are having so wide a vogue at the 
present time, and it is obvious that this 
possibility is still very much before the con- 
temporary theological mind. 


The Existential Way 


This has not been exploited up to now to 
anything like the same extent. Yet how 
strongly the use of the terms existence and 
essence in contemporary existential dis- 
cussion recalls the use of the terms person 
and ature in the patristic Christological 
discussion. Nature refers to that which 
many beings have in common. It is a sphere 
of sharing, and therefore the ground of 
community. Nature is that which makes 
this one a so-and-so, or one of the so-and- 
sos. The term person on the other hand 
refers to the singularity of each one. To say 
that each man is a person is to say that he is 
a unique or single one in the sense of Kierke- 
gaard and the later existentialists. In the case 
of God existence is essence; in the case of 
the Incarnation, existence precedes essence, 
and begets essence or takes it to itself. From 
this point of view the great sin of con- 
temporary existentialism, which affiliates it 
to the nineteenth century humanism of 
Comte or Feuerbach, is that of treating man 
as though he were God, or at least the 
Incarnate Lord. Man is not the being of 
whom it can truly be said that his existence 
is his essence, or that his existence precedes 
his essence. Man is existence in essence, and 
his creaturely status implies that in him 
both existence and essence are contempor- 
aneous, the characteristic mark of the crea- 
ture. They are both given to him at the 
same time, so that his existence is always 
existence in the essence, and his essence is 
always the essence of his existence. Re- 
demption means that now our existence has 
its being in a new recreated essence, in 


Christ, in the Church, in the Kingdom. The 
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Incarnation, on the other hand, means that 
the eternally existent, and therefore at all 
times preéxistent, person or uniqueness of 
the Second Person of the Trinity entered 
the human essence to revolutionize and 
transform it. He is the Divine Person in the 
human nature, and His is the human nature 
of the Divine Person. He shares with us 
everything that we share with each other, 
and yet at the same time retains, even as in 
our own way we do, that which is utterly 
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privy to Himself. He is the Lord of Nature, 
the Lord of History and, in the existential 
sense, the Lord of Existence. He could not 
be the Lord of Existence if He were not 
also the Lord of History, and He could not 
be the Lord of History if He were not the 
eternal Lord of the cosmos, through Whom 
all things were made. 


Thus we “Crown Him with many 
crowns, The Lamb upon His Throne.” 





Some Recent Christologies—II: 
The Christology of Rudolf Bultmann 


e William H. Dunphy 


The Need of Demythologization 


Bultmann’s theology is a theology of 
revelation—a theology of the Word of God. 
He does not presuppose, like the old 
liberals, a revelation divorced from history, 
or independent of the Christ—event. His 
great interest is in “the paradox of a trans- 
cendent God who is present and active in 
history.” He seeks to do justice to the fact 
that “the Word became flesh,” and to the 
finality of that event, once it is freed from 
the mythological setting which he considers 
it to be given in the New Testament. 
Whether he succeeds in so doing is another 
question—but we must at least give him 
credit for his intention. 

Bultmann holds that traditional Chris- 
tianity, and even the New Testament itself, 
present the Christian message in the garb 
of mythology. This applies not only to the 
fringe of the message, but even to that 
central teaching dealing with the person 
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and work of Christ Himself. The notion of 
a pre-existent divine Son of God, taking 
on Himself human nature and undergoing 
death as an atonement for the sins of the 
human race; raised from the dead, and 
manifesting Himself in His risen body to 
His followers, ascending into heaven and 
sending His Holy Spirit to work within 
them and bring about their own resurrec- 
tion at the last—all this he considers an out- 
worn mythology (derived from Jewish and 
Gnostic sources), which can only repel the 
modern man, accustomed to scientific think- 
ing, and which moreover obscures the real 
truth of the Christian proclamation. 

If we are to keep the truth of the New 
Testament kerygma, we must demythol- 
ogize it: we must strip it of all those 
mythological conceptions in the traditional 
presentation which bring it into conflict 
with the world as modern science makes 
this known to us. The “three-story uni- 
verse,” which Bultmann supposes to be 
assumed by the language of the Creed, with 
its phrases “descendit ad inferos,” and 
“ascendit ad coelos,” the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, which he seems to equate 
with “the resuscitation of a corpse,” and 
His return “upon the clouds of heaven,” the 
ascent of believers to meet the Lord at His 
second coming, and similar beliefs must be 
thrown out or radically reinterpreted, in 
order that the substantial New Testament 
message may be affirmed and understood 
as it should be. 


The real purpose of myth, according to 
Bultmann, is not to give us an objective 
picture of the world but rather to express 
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man’s understanding of himself in the 
world where he lives. Myth should be in- 
terpreted not in cosmological, but in 
anthropological, terms, or better existen- 
tially. What is really important in the New 
Testament mythology is not its imagery 
but rather the understanding of man’s 
existence which it expresses. 

The New Testament itself, Bultmann 
thinks, demands this sort of criticism, since 
a number of its features are in contradiction 
to one another. Among these contradictions 
which Bultmann finds there are the presen- 
tation of the death of Jesus at times as a 
sacrifice, at other times as a cosmic event; 
the interpretation of His person now as 
Messiah, now as the Second Adam; the 
self-effacement or kenosis of the pre-exis- 
tent Son, which Bultmann considers to con- 
flict with the Gospel miracle narratives 
adduced as proofs of His messianic claims; 
the Virgin Birth of Christ which he holds 
to be inconsistent with the affirmation of 
His pre-existence, etc. Whether these are 
real contradictions, or only apparent ones 
we need not now determine—it is enough 
that he considers them real contradictions. 
He thinks that the New Testament itself 
supplies us with examples of demythologi- 
zation—notably in the writings of St. Paul 
and St. John. 


The Method of Demythologization 


How should we proceed with the task 
of demythologizing? Not in the fashion of 
the older liberals. They tried to use criti- 
cism to eliminate the mythological elements 
of the New Testament, whereas Bultmann 
wishes to use criticism to interpret it. In 
so doing, he insists that we must take as our 
criterion not modern thought, but rather 
the understanding of human existence 
which is enshrined in the New Testament 
itself. 

In contrast with the older liberal ap- 
proaches Bultmann insists on the necessity 
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and reality of a divine intervention. Man 
cannot save himself by his own efforts. 
Redemption must come to him as a gift. 
Bultmann proceeds with the existential 
interpretation of the New Testament mes- 
sage and offers an outline for demythologi- 
zing. He examines the Christian interpreta- 
tion of being (“das Christliche Seinsver- 
stindnis”*), and first of all the New Testa- 
ment conception of human existence apart 
from faith. While employing language 
which resembles that of the Gnostics about 
“this world,” “this age,” etc., the New 
Testament never attributes sin to man’s im- 
prisonment in a material body. God is the 
creator of the whole world including the 
material world. Even when St. Paul speaks 
of sin, and its consequence death, as derived 
from the flesh, we must not suppose that 
he means by this the body or the physical 
side of human nature, which the Gnostics 
blamed. Rather living after the flesh is 
living for the realm of visible concrete 
reality, for the things which can be seen 
and touched and measured. But this realm 
is the realm of corruption and death. When 
a man gives his heart to it, and lives en- 
tirely in and for it, it becomes a “power” 
which dominates his life. Life after the 
flesh takes many forms. Not only the aban- 
donment to sensual pleasures, but ground- 
ing one’s life on pride of achievement, 
pursued with a view to some tangible re- 
ward, including the merit of fulfilling the 
law, must be considered as living after the 
flesh. This life—which is human life apart 
from faith—is weighed down by anxiety. 
Man seeks tangible security and in accord- 
ance with his opportunities and success, 
places his confidence in the flesh, and glories 
in it. But of course such security is no secu- 
rity at all. It results in man losing his authen- 
tic life (seine eigentliche Existenz), and 
becoming a slave of the very realm in 


*Kerygma und Mythos, Bultmann, I, pp. 27ff. 
(hereafter to be referred to as B I, etc.) 
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which he had hoped to attain mastery and 
security. The world which he might have 
enjoyed as God’s creation, now becomes 
“this world” in the bad sense—the world 
over against God or in revolt from God. 
Thus the “powers” which dominate man’s 
life come into existence and take the shape 
of mythical entities. As the visible and 
tangible realm is transitory, the man who 
gives his heart to it becomes the prisoner 
and the slave of corruption. This is shown 
in the way in which by seeking visible 
security for ourselves, we are brought into 
conflict with others; in social relations, 
jealousy and strife prevail, and on the other 
hand dubious compromises and bargains are 
made. A subtle, all-pervasive atmosphere is 
created which controls our judgments: we 
all bow down to it and take it for granted. 
Man becomes the slave of anxiety, and 
clutches at his own life and possessions the 
more desperately as he suspects that they 
are slipping away from him. 

In contrast with this, stands man’s au- 
thentic life, “life in faith,’ “life after the 
Spirit,” as the New Testament portrays it. 
Such a life is based on unseen and intangible 
realities. It is possible only if we have faith 
in the grace of God confronting us as love, 
opening up our future and bringing not 
death but life. The grace of God signifies 
the forgiveness of sin and delivers us from 
the slavery of the past. The old quest for 
tangible objects, tangible security, was sin, 
shutting the invisible, intangible reality out 
of our lives and refusing the future which 
God offers us as a free gift. But in the life of 
faith, we find forgiveness, release from the 
past, and open ourselves freely to the future 
(“Offen-Sein fiir die Zukynft”). Such faith 
involves obedience, and turning our back 
on self and on all self-devised security, all 
self-confidence, every attempt to carve out 
a niche for ourselves. It means trust in the 
God Who raises the dead, self-commitment 
to Him, expecting everything from Him 
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and nothing from ourselves. It is a life of 
detachment and freedom. 

This does not mean asceticism, at least 
as Bultmann conceives asceticism, but some- 
thing quite different. The believer keeps his 
distance from the world, even while par- 
ticipating in the business of earth, in an 
attitude of “as if it were not” (bos me). 
The believer enjoys all things, but will not 
be brought under the power of any. Even 
in weakness, suffering, and in death itself, 
the power of his new life manifests itself. 
Just when he realizes his own nothingness 
and accepts it, he can have all things 
through God. 

This is eschatological existence, this is 
what it means to be a new creature. The 
task of freeing the Christian message from 
its “mythological” elements, and of giving 
it an existential interpretation, was begun, 
according to Bultmann, by the first genera- 
tion of Christians. Paul and John are par- 
ticularly helpful here. The fourth Gospel 
carries the process to its logical conclusion 
by eliminating the last traces of apocalyptic 
eschatology. (It ought perhaps to be ex- 
plained that Bultmann, in his Theologie 
des neuen Testament, dismisses such pas- 
sages as John 6:51b-58 and 6:28, 29 as the 
work of a later editor.) 

Eschatological existence then is now pos- 
sible, the day of salvation has already 
dawned. 

Bultmann thinks that Christology must 
be freed from the domination of an ontol- 
ogy of an objectivizing type of thought— 
one is reminded of Whitehead’s opposition 
to “the fallacy of misplaced concretion,” 
though Bultmann derives his inspiration 
from Heidegger, not from Whitehead—and 
presented in terms of a new ontology (“in 
eimer neuen ontologischen Begrifflichket”— 
B Il, p. 216, n. 1.). 

Bultmann then has outlined an existen- 
tialists interpretation of the Christian 
understanding of existence, striking out 
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what he regards as mythological elements. 
But how, he asks, does this interpretation 
jibe with the New Testament? In the 
Christian scriptures, faith is always faith in 
Christ. Faith “came” at a certain moment 
of history, as a result of revelation. Faith 
was not possible until a certain event—the 
event of Christ—had occurred. Faith in the 
strict sense, involving detachment from the 
world and obedient self-surrender becomes 
possible only when it is faith in Christ, and 
in consequence of the Christ-event. 
Bultmann seems anxious to avoid the 
Scylla of a remnant of mythology and the 
Charybdis of eliminating the decisive event 
of God in Christ, as the History of Religions 
School had done. He welcomes recent 


trends in philosophy—chiefly of the exis- 
tentialist type, especially Heidegger— 
which recognize man’s fallen condition 
(Verfallenheit), leaving him a prey to 
anxiety, tension between the past and the 
future; and the consequent necessity for 


man either to immerse himself in nature, 
thereby forfeiting his individuality or to 
abandon all security, and thus to achieve 
his authentic being. On this subject philoso- 
phers (Bultmann means philosophers of the 
existentialist type, especially Heidegger), 
have been saying much the same thing as 
the New Testament. Is the New Testament 
conception of existence, then, only the 
natural conception of man (das naturliche 
Seins Verstandnis des Menschan, B 1 32)? 

No, it is not enough to show man what 
he ought to be, in order for him to attain 
his authentic being. Philosophers common- 
ly seem to take this for granted. The New 
Testament speaks quite differently: it does 
not offer us a doctrine of nature, authentic 
human nature, but proclaims the act of 
God, the redemption which He has 
wrought in Christ. 

Man can only become what he is. Here 
philosophy and the New Testament are 
in agreement. But man is a totally fallen 
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being; his every act is the act of a fallen 
being. He cannot save himself. His radical 
self-assertion blinds him to the nature of 
his disease, to the fact of sin, to his utter 
fallenness (Verfallenbeit). He rebels against 
any such teaching, dismisses it as a myth. 
But it is true. Man can know that his au- 
thentic life is a life of self-commitment, but 
he is unable to achieve this authentic life, 
because whatever he does, whatever he 
attempts, he continues to be what he is, a 
self-assertive being. 


The Event of Salvation 


Thus man’s plight is desperate. He must 
be delivered from himself. And this is what 
takes place in Christ. At the very point 
where man is unable to do anything, God 
steps in and acts; He has already acted on 
man’s behalf. 

That is why St. Paul speaks of this as an 
expiation achieved by God rather than by 
human achievement. God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself, and be- 
cause of what He has done in Christ man 
can now stand before God as a new crea- 
ture, a free man, his past blotted out. 

This does not mean that forgiveness of 
sins is conceived of juridically. It is not 
simply remission of a penalty, but freedom 
from sin, from that which had previously 
enslaved man—it is freedom to obey. 

Eschatological existence is now a possi- 
bility, as a result of the act of God, and 
“this world” has come to an end. Man 
himself is now created anew. The New 
Testament does not use such language of 
mankind in general (Zu den Manschen als 
solchen. B | 36), but only of those to whom 
faith has come—faith in the liberating act 
of God. 

In the event of Jesus Christ, therefore, 
God reveals His love, and thus sets man 
free—free from himself—free to live a life 
of self-commitment (die Hingabe) in faith 
and love. Faith in the love of God remains 
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an abstract idea, a subtle piece of self-asser- 
tion, of confidence in self, a bit of wishful 
thinking, until God has revealed His love. 
This He has done in Christ. Christian faith 
is faith in Christ, in the sense that it is faith 
in the love of God revealed in Christ. Only 
he who is loved is capable of loving. Only 
he in whom God has shown confidence can 
show confidence in his turn; only he who 
has experienced the gift of God, can give 
himself. If we are free to give ourselves to 
God it is only because God has first given 
Himself for us. (Cf I Jn 4:10 and 19 and 
Romans 8:32). 

There is then a great distinction between 
the philosophical approach, even in exis- 
tentialism, and the New Testament ap- 
proach, to the understanding of being. 
Philosophy does not grasp the full depth of 
man’s predicament; it thinks that when man 
sees the nature of his authentic life in self- 
commitment, he is free to attain it:? “Du 
kannst, denn du sollst.’” The New Testa- 
ment knows that only the act of God can 
deliver him. It affirms and opens to us the 
possibility of self-commitment, of faith, of 
love, of the authentic life of man.* The 
Cross manifests this and the preaching of 
the Resurrection by the Apostles proclaims 
it. 

The Cross is for Bultmann an historical 
event in two senses, which it is easy to 
distinguish in German by the use of two 
separate words—it is more difficult to do 
so in English. The crucifixion of Jesus is 
first of all an historic (historisch) event, 
which Bultmann as an historian admits. But 
in the Christian kerygma this event takes 
on cosmic proportions, it is something 


%* Aber sie is der Meinung, dass den Menschen 
das Wissen um seine Eigentlichkeit ibrer schon 
michtig mache”—B I, 36 f. 

“Das Neue Testament redet und der christliche 
Glaube weiss von einer Tat Gottes, welche die 
Hingabe, welche den Glauben, welche die Liebe, 
welche das eigentliche Leben des Menschen erst 
méglich macht”—B I, 40. 
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which concerns the whole human race in 
its relation to God, it is not simply histor- 
isch but geschichtlich, of the deepest 
abiding historical significance, in that in it 
(the Cross) the judgment on ourselves— 
the men who have yielded to the powers 
of the world—has been accomplished (“dass 
in ibm—dem Kreuze—das Gericht iiber uns 
selbst, die den Mdachten der ‘Welt ver- 
fallenen Menschen, vollzogen ist” B I, 42). 
Nor is this simply a judgment of condemna- 
tion; on the contrary for those accepting it 
in faith it is the judgment on ourselves 
which liberates us, das befreiende Gericht 
(p. 43). The Cross is both an event in time 
and together with this an event beyond 
time (jenzeits der Zeit, B 1, 42)—the cru- 
cifixion of Christ is the temporal event in 
which and by which God manifests His 
eternal judgment on sinners. One is tempted 
to say that the Cross is the Sacrament in 
time of God’s eternal attitude and judg- 
ment; both in condemning and in forgiving: 
but this would be true only if we took the 
term sacrament in an ultra-Protestant sense, 
a Zwinglian sense. The Cross of Christ 
seems not so much to achieve a judgment or 
a redemption as to signify and declare it. 
Many of Bultmann’s critics consider that 
he reduces even this significance of the 
Cross to a subjective thing, but Gogarten, 
Malavez* and others seem in the right in 
their contention that the Cross of Christ 
is for him a real intervention of God—an 
objective notification to mankind of His 
judgment and salvation. 

But while Bultmann recognizes in the 
Cross an historic event in the two senses 
above mentioned, and as having revelatory 
significance (if nothing more), the same 
cannot be said of the Resurrection of Jesus 
from the tomb. On the contrary that is an 
absolutely mythical event: ein schlechtin 
my thisches Ereignis (B I, 44). He has, to 


‘Le Message Chretien et le Mythe, Brussels, 1954, 
pp- 63 ff, 96 ff, 114. 
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be sure, an impoverished conception of 
what Christians have always meant by the 
Resurrection. His language about it, “die 
Ruckkebr eines Gestorbenen in das Leben 
der diesseitigen Welt” is nothing short of a 
caricature (B I, 45). He recognizes indeed 
the vital part this proclamation of the 
Resurrection has in the preaching of the 
Apostles, but practically reduces the Resur- 
rection to the recognition of the triumphant 
meaning of the Cross, as the sign of man’s 
liberation, without any adequate reason for 
seeing in it this triumphant meaning. 


Criticisms and Reservations 


Here we must offer certain criticisms and 
reservations from the point of view of those 
who accept the Christology of the New 
Testament, the Creeds, and the Councils. 


1. Bultmann too easily allows himself to 
assume contradictions where none exist. 
There is no reason at all why the death of 
Christ should not be presented in the Scrip- 
tures at times as a sacrifice, at times as a 
cosmic event, for it is both. There is no 
contradiction here. Nor is there any con- 
tradiction between the interpretation of the 
person of Jesus now as Messiah, now as 
Second Adam, the head of our race. More 
plausible is the alleged contradiction be- 
tween the self-emptying or self-effacement 
of Christ as set forth in Philippians and His 
working of miracles or “signs” as described 
in the Gospels. Yet here too there is no 
real contradiction in the conception of the 
Lord of glory coming in great humility as 
Servant of God—and of man—and of the 
divine glory at times shining forth in works 
which challenged attention and invited men 
—though they did not compel them—to 
thought and to faith. And the alleged con- 
tradiction between the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord and His preéxistence is not even plau- 
sible. Most men find it far easier to hold 
to both, than to one without the other. 
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Again, the assumption that the language 
of the Creed (as to Christ’s descent “ad 
inferos’ and His Ascension into heaven, 
etc.) commits one to acceptance of a 
“three-storied universe” is little short of 
absurd. Even the late Jewish rabbis knew 
that the language of Psalm 110 is not to be 
taken literally. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews understood this when he 
speaks of Christ as “made higher than the 
heavens” and passing through (not “into” ) 
the heavens. So too St. Augustine, in the 
opening pages of the Confessions, and St. 
Jerome, who speaks of such literalists as 
talking nonsense (phluarei). 


2. The interpretation of New Testa- 


ment imagery, and of all that Bulrmann con- 
siders “myth,” simply in terms of man’s 
understanding of himself, of human life, is 
too narrow. For the purpose of revelation 
is not simply to give man a fuller or truer 
knowledge of himself, but also of his world, 
and above all of God. Even the pagan 
myths are concerned with much more than 
man’s understanding of human existence. 
Much more is the Christian revelation, 
whether expressed in literal or symbolical 


terms. What is revealed is nothing less than 
God Himself. 


3. Bultmann’s supposition that the eter- 
nal word spoken through Christ had to be 
clothed in mythical garb—in the form of 
the corporal resurrection from the dead— 
misses the point so well made by Buber 
(who of course rejects this belief) that “the 
resurrection of the individual is incredible 
to Jews, that of the mass (‘the resurrection 
of the dead, Acts 17:32) to Greeks.”® 
There were thus almost insurmountable 
difficulties either way: the Greeks could 
believe in the resurrection of a divine man, 
a demi-god or a god, but not in a general 
resurrection. The Jews, many of them, 


‘Two Types of Faith, New York, Macmillan, 
1951, pp. 100 f. 











could believe in a general resurrection to 
come, but not in One already risen. “The 
resurrection of an individual person does 
not belong to the realm of ideas of the 
Jewish world. If an individual as individual 
is risen then here is a fact which finds no 
place in this circle of ideas.”* Accordingly, 
when Thomas (in the Johannine account) 
recognizes Jesus as risen, his Jewish world 
of belief collapses, and he can only worship 
the risen One, hailing him as “My Lord and 
my God.” 

The value of a supposed “mythical” 
clothing of the Christ event in the raiment 
of a bodily resurrection—already achieved 
by Jesus—awaiting Christians in the future, 
thus becomes exceedingly dubious, whether 
as regards Jews or as regards Gentiles. Only 
the compulsion of truth—of something 
which literally happened, of which they 
were witnesses, and of something yet to 
happen, necessarily implied in this other 
world-shaking event—could have led the 
Apostles to proclaim as they did the Christ 
who had shattered the tomb, and whose 
voice would yet summon those in the tomb 
to come forth to the resurrection of life 
or to the resurrection of judgment. 

4. In spite of his intention to interpret, 
and not simply to eliminate the “mythical” 
elements which he finds in the New Testa- 
ment, it is to be feared that the final result 
is subtraction from essential features of the 
New Testament teaching and an impover- 
ishment of the Gospel. 

This results from the chasm Bultmann 
makes between the form of the New Testa- 
ment and its content, between its system of 
representations and its real aim (“was 
gemeint is”). Ott reminds us that for the 
exegete the decisive thing is not the sup- 
posed intention of the Biblical writers but 
what they have actually written. 

At times one is struck by the arbitrariness 
of Bultmann’s interpretation of what the 


‘Op. cit., p. 128. 
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“myths” in the New Testament are sup- 
posed to signify. But a further question 
arises—is the significance given in myth 
as such, and only in myth as such, or is 
each particular “myth” capable of convey- 
ing to us a unique and original message? 

The New Testament “myths” are bor- 
rowed, according to Bultmann, from 
Judaism and Gnosticism. Are they then 
vehicles of divine revelation any more than 
the myths of Gnosticism or any form of 
pagan religion? Are they more than the 
reflection of human aspirations after God? 
How does the resurrection of Christ differ 
from the resurrection of Dionysus or of 
Osirus? Do the New Testament “myths” 
have each their unique and original mes- 
sage? If not, should they not be eliminated 
rather than interpreted? 

At times Bultmann seems to recognize 
that mythology is capable of translating 
“a certain diversity in the understanding 
of existence” (K. M. Ill, p. 53). But if 
this is so, then is not Marlé justified in 
the objection he makes to Bultmann speak- 
ing of the chief “mythical” representations 
of the person and work of Christ as seek- 
ing simply to express in general the impor- 
tance and the bearing (Bedeutsamkeit) of 
His person and work? 

Whole tracts of New Testament teaching 
are eliminated in the course of Bultmann’s 
“{nterpretation,’—the eternal Sonship of 
Christ,—without which the love of God 
in giving His son for us cannot be grasped 
in all its depth and light—the day of the 
Lord in its fullness of meaning, as the com- 
ing complete triumph of goodness and of 
God, cosmic regeneration, the transfigura- 
tion of the whole universe, physical as well 
as spiritual, etc. These teachings cannot be 
fitted into the somewhat narrow philosophy 
of existence and encounter, which is the 
ultimate arbiter of everything in Bultmann’s 
scheme of things. 
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We all know the harm that has been done 
in certain ages of the past—and occasionally 
in the present—when certain data or certain 
experiments were brusquely brushed aside 
because they did not fit in with the scientific 
—or unscientific—preconceptions of those 
in positions of authority and prestige. Un- 
due systematization can easily become a 
curse in philosophy, in the physical and 
mental sciences, and in theology. If we 
are prepared to give full attention and 
consideration only to the realities which 
fit into our system—even if our system be 
the one most congenial to the age in which 
we live—we are going to miss some of the 


realities—perhaps the most important of 
them all. 


Not simply peripheral data but central 
elements of the New Testament—not only 
the outward framework but the core of 
salvation history—is regarded as honey- 
combed with myth, and this myth can 
have no other meaning or value than 
to express the significance, the bearing 
(Bedeutsamkeit) of the fact of Christ. 

Should we examine the nature of that 
fact in the light of the concrete features 
which the New Testament writers give us 
—should we say, here is something unique, 
someone unique, and perhaps we should 
expect unique happenings (and a unique 
origin and background) or should we shut 
out whatever does not fit in with our 
particular philosophy and with the arbi- 
trary rules for the admission or exclusion 
of evidence which it dictates? If the second, 
how can we escape the danger of sitting 
in judgment on God’s revelation, and ac- 
cepting as much or as little of it as com- 
mends itself to our own ideas, sentiments 
and prejudices? If man is a being who 
thinks in terms of images and symbols, why 
should not God have inspired and guided 
the development of these images and sym- 
bols with a view to the manifestation of 
the mystery of God and Christ? The first 
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witnesses to the realities of the Gospel—and 
these include eyewitnesses, give us the best 
of reasons for believing that this was so. 
In fact they assure us—and no facts con- 
tradict this assurance—that it was the su- 
preme Master Himself who gave them the 
clue to His own secret in these very 
images and symbols found in the Old 
Testament.’ 

But Bultmann throws over this witness, 
on the assumption—it is a mere assumption 
—of a Chinese Wall between these first 
witnesses and ourselves. This means that 
there will be a Chinese Wall between their 
faith and ours. This assumption we see no 
reason to make. 


5. Among the “mythological” ideas 
which Bultmann thinks it necessary to 
eliminate in the course of his existential 
“reinterpretation” are the Virginal concep- 
tion and birth of Christ, His deity, His 
preéxistence, His atoning sacrifice, His 
bodily resurrection, and others. The ques- 
tion is whether the elimination. of these 
beliefs is not the cutting out of the heart 
of the Gospel and a fatal blow at those 
existentially vital elements which Bultmann 
desires to retain from it. 

“How he originated matters little” says 
Bultmann; “only when such questions no 
longer trouble us can we appreciate his 
true significance.” Yet, “the figure of Jesus 
cannot be understood simply from his 
context in human evolution or history. In 
mythological language this means that he 
stems from eternity, his origin transcends 
both history and nature.” 

Now this will not do. As to the pre- 
existence of Christ, one has only to open 
his New Testament and turn to the Epistle 
to the Philippians, the second chapter, to 
see what a difference it makes. The Apostle 
appeals to the example of Our Lord in His 
self-effacement shown by the Incarnation 


"Lk. 24:26, 27; cf 24:44, etc. 
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as the saving descent of Deity. In other 
words, an act previous to Our Lord’s 
human existence, the act which issued in 
His human existence, is for St. Paul the 
supreme example of humility and self- 
abandoning love, an act which would have 
neither sense nor possibility apart from His 
pre-existence. 

Again, the Father’s love is shown in 
giving His Son, His eternal and only be- 
gotten Son to the death of the Cross. Allow- 
ing or inspiring a good man to die in agony 
of mind and body and desolation of soul 
is something quite different, and is by no 
means an equivalent revelation of the in- 
finite and unspeakable love of God, Who 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son. “I love Jesus but I hate God,” 
remarked one little boy on Good Friday. 
On Bultmann’s premises, he was more than 
half-right. 

Bultmann agrees with Schniewind that 
the cross becomes the judgment of our- 
selves, or rather that in the cross God 
pronounces the sentence of death upon us 
and condemns us, and that “the sentence 
is intelligible and tolerable only because 
God has changed it into an acquittal by a 
unique act of his own.” But when 
Schniewind adds: “so heinous is our guilt 
that God delivered up His Son to remove 
it,” Bultmann “can only consider that as 
mythological.” But why is the second of 
these propositions any more “mytholog- 
ical” than the first? The whole idea of 
the Cross as condemnation and acquittal 
must seem mythological and absurd to the 
natural man—it is certainly as “unprov- 
able” as the pre-existence of Christ, or God’s 
delivering up His Son to deliver us from 
our guilt. It is easy to see how one could 
accept both—given the character of the 
Christian God—or on the other hand, how 
one could reject both. It is not at all easy 
to see how one can accept the first whole- 
heartedly and dismiss the second as a piece 


of sheer mythology. Incidentally this 
“myth” is to St. Paul and St. John the 
supreme revelation—the means by which 
God makes known His love to us. (Romans 
5:8-10, 8:32; I John 4:9, 10; 3:16; of the 
Gospel 3:16). With them the love of God 
has been manifested by His delivering up 
His Son—it is no mere arbitrary assumption, 
as it is with Bultmann. 


“How he (Christ) originated makes little 
difference,” says Bultmann, dismissing the 
Virgin Birth and the pre-existence of Christ 
with a stroke of the pen. But, if we turn 
to the problem that so engages Bultmann, 
the understanding of human life that is 
implied by the “mythology” of the New 
Testament, the Virgin Birth of Christ has 
overwhelming importance. For Mary, the 
flower of the Old Covenant and the portress 
of the New, is the supreme witness to 
the primacy of faith. Mary’s faith, her 
simple obedience to the will of God, cost 
what it might, her acceptance of the truth 
that with God nothing is impossible, that 
no Word of His is void of power—all this 
is the moral condition, the human condi- 
tion, of the Incarnation. The initiative is 
always God’s, but the response of faith 
is required—Abraham’s in the Old Test- 
ament, Mary’s in the New. Hence the 
‘myth” of the Virginal conception turns 
out to be far more than myth—it is a myth, 
a poem, a dream, which comes true when 
God’s creating and recreating will and 
power meet Mary’s faith—a faith which He 
Himself has called forth by His grace. 

When Bultmann contemptuously dis- 
misses the Bodily Resurrection of Christ 
as “a mythical event,” as the “resuscitation 
of a corpse,” he shows that he misconceives 
what the Resurrection has meant to Chris- 
tians from the first. It is no mere “resuscita- 
tion of a corpse.” Such language is utterly 
inappropriate to the glorified Body of 
Christ, the soma pneumatikon, raised in 
incorruption, power, and glory, as the sign 
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of Christ’s entire victory over death and 
the pledge that no part of human nature, 
spiritual or physical, is to remain under 
bondage to the powers of death. 

Nor does the fact that “the risen Lord 
is apprehended by the physical senses”—a 
half-truth in the light of the Emmaus inci- 
dent—prove that the resuscitation of a 
corpse “is what the resurrection means.” 
The risen Lord accommodates His revela- 
tion of Himself to those who saw and heard 
Him after He arose, to show His identity 
with the Friend whom they had seen and 
known in the flesh, and to indicate the 
reality of His resurrection Body—to con- 
vince them that He is no mere ghost—that 
He has not merely survived death but 
conquered it. The synoptic writers are 
concerned to show the identity of the 
risen Lord with Jesus of Nazareth, and 
the reality of His resurrection Body—their 
selection of facts is governed in large meas- 
ure by this quite justifiable concern. St. 
Paul, on the other hand, in First Corin- 
thians has to argue with those to whom 
a resurrection is incredible or repugnant, 
and he stresses the change of condition of 
our risen body, in harmony with the change 
in the Body of Christ. But to neither St. 
Paul nor the Synoptics is the resurrection 
the “resuscitation of a corpse.” 

One thing that Bultmann does not seem 
to notice in this connexion is that our world 
view is not a fixed, unalterable thing— 
imposed by an inexorable historical fate, 
from which we cannot escape. A world 
view is in part a thing chosen by the 
human will—by a large number of human 
wills, functioning it may be over several 
generations or centuries. And a world view 
which shuts God out of His universe, or 
imprisons Him in His universe, which re- 
gards Him as the slave of natural forces 
rather than as their Master—is a world view 
in which the sinful human will has created 
a God after its own image and likeness— 
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has set up an idol of its own imagination 
in place of the living God of the prophets, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The myths of the classical pagan 
world were, to a great extent, attempts to 
evade God—to change God into something 
more congenial to man, more like man, 
more easily managed by man. But is this 
any less true of our modern myths—in- 
cluding naturalism, and scientism, and the 
creations of modern secular man? 


Bultmann is anxious at all costs to pre- 
serve the Kerygma—the proclamation of 
the decisive act of God in Christ which 
is the event of redemption. But the re- 
demption proclaimed in the New Testament 
Kerygma involves the redemption of the 
whole man, body as well as soul, from the 
corruption which now reigns, a redemption 
which involves—essentially, not accident- 
ally—the resurrection of the body. Revela- 
tion is not yet completed—there remains 
the revelation of the sons of God, for which 
the whole creation waits, and the deliver- 
ance of the whole creation—physical and 
spiritual—out of the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of God’s children. 
(Romans 8:18-23; Colossians 3:1-4 etc.). 
Glorious as is our present state as sons of 
God, something inconceivably more glo- 
rious awaits us in the future, when He who 
has already been manifested shall be re- 
vealed in His final and supreme epiphany 
and when those who are His shall be like 
Him when they see Him as He is. 


In other words redemption and revelation 
are future, as well as past and present 
realities. Despite Bultmann’s disclaimer of 
holding to a timeless now, he does not 
begin to take time as seriously as he ought 
to take it in connection with the event of 
Christ—with the event of revelation and 
redemption. Hence he presents the event 
of Christ shorn of half its glory; and gives 
us a half-finished revelation and an in- 
complete redemption. 











For Bultmann “the ‘last day’ is a mytho- 
logical concept, which must be replaced by 
the language of death.” Here Bultmann 
shows himself the heir of the impoverished 
eschatology of Western Christendom at its 
worst, whether Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant—where, in general, the death of the 
individual and his entry into heaven, has 
usurped the place of the great day of 
resurrection and judgment, as the supreme 
eschatological event. In the early Church, 
it was otherwise; as it still is in the Eastern 
Church. Turn to Nicholas Berdyaev—who 
was also an Existentialist—and see the differ- 
ence! 

When the death of the individual oc- 
cupies the eschatological centre, a two- 
fold blow is struck at the basic Christian 
conception. In the first place, eschatology 
becomes an affair of individuals, instead of 
the organic and cosmic event that confronts 
us in the New Testament and the early 
Church. Secondly, and even more serious, 
the conception of the “Day of the Lord”— 
the final revelation, the ultimate Epiphany, 
the day when God triumphs over the 
powers of evil—sin and death—and comes 
into His own, when Christ puts under 
foot even the “last enemy” death, and when 
God shall be all in all—is obscured or lost. 

And this seems to be a fundamental weak- 
ness of Bultmann’s theology, that it is 
concerned one-sidely with the predicament 
of man, and only incidentally with the 
glory of God. This weakness may be traced 
back to Luther’s theology, and his own 
personal struggle—a struggle from first to 
last almost exclusively concerned with his 
own salvation and only to a minor degree 
—and rather incidentally—with the glory of 
God. 


6. Most Christians recognize thankfully 
the providential preparation for Christ and 
His Gospel in the mingling of East and 
West, which follows the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, with the adoption 
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of Greek as almost a “universal” tongue, in 
the pax Romana, and not least in the build- 
ing of the Roman highways. Though those 
who designed them may have intended only 
to facilitate the passage of Roman troops 
and supplies, we may well believe that in 
the purpose of God they were meant to 
facilitate the passage of the Gospel by St. 
Paul and others who traveled over them 
to bring the Good News to the furthest 
corners of the known world. But there 
are highways for the mind as well as for 
the body. What Bultmann all too easily 
dismisses as myths of Jewish or Gnostic 
provenance may in some cases be such 
roads. Above all the conception of the 
divine Logos was certainly such a highway, 
accustoming men to think of Something 
or Someone identical with God, yet some- 
how distinct from Him also, holding all 
things together both in ideal truth and in 
real being. The hymn of Cleanthes shows 
the sublime heights to which men’s minds 
could be lifted by the conception, and 
what the poet expresses must have been 
more dimly perceived or felt by countless 
others. It was surely part of the praeparatio 
evangelica; a conception which when 
purged and baptized, could enter into the 
permanent framework of the Gospel—not 
as a myth but as God’s truth. And the 
same is true of other conceptions which we 
may be tempted to discard as “mythical.” 


7. Bultmann’s central concern is the 
revelation of God in the event of Christ. 
Those who reproach him with giving an 
exclusively subjective interpretation to the 
event of revelation (das Offenbarungsereig- 
nis)—though they can quote passage after 
passage from Bultmann which lends itself 
most naturally to this interpretation—are 
probably wrong, as Gogarton and Malavez 
have indicated, and as an attentive reading 
of Bultmann’s writings, especially his later 
ones, makes almost certain. He is anxious 
to preserve the finality—the once-for-all- 
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ness—of the revealing event, the event of 
God in Christ. God meets us in the historic 
Christ, and challenges us to the decision 
on which everything depends. Christ is the 
human vehicle of the Word of God. Yet 
it would seem that, according to Bultmann, 
who recognizes in Him this role—but does 
not explain why—Christ has no other part 
than to proclaim to us by His cross the 
judgment of God on the world and the 
salvation which God offers. His person 
is stripped of the Mystery which Chris- 
tians, beginning with the Apostles and 
Evangelists, have always recognized in it; 
He has no special, unique, eternal relation 
to God except as the bearer of His word; 
anything which suggests such a relation and 
such a mystery is brushed aside as a piece 
of mythology. His resurrection, as an actual 
event, and even His survival would seem 
to have no importance for our salvation. 
But the shortcomings of the theology of 
demythologization, must not blind us to 
the fact that Bultmann ard others are 
grappling with real problems which demand 
our answer, and an answer which touches 
human nature in its intimate and tragic 
depths. It is not enough to repeat the lan- 
guage of the catechism, of the theological 
classroom, or even of the Bible itself. Such 
language seems unreal and irrelevant to 
millions of people today—even of those who 
have been brought up under the influence 
of the Christian tradition. The preacher 
in the pulpit, the theologian in his study, 
both are confronted by the same problem 
—the problem of communication—the need 
to translate the divine event into terms 
which will be meaningful to the men of our 
own age. This means not only familiarity 
with scientific method and with what may 
on the whole be considered the assured 
results of scientific research, but also a 
deep appreciation and sympathy with the 
tragic situation of contemporary man, up- 
rooted, bewildered, lonely and estranged 
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in a universe where he has been placed—he 
knows not why—brought from a source he 
knows not where and headed for a destiny, 
the grandeur of which he scarcely suspects, 
but the terror of which he acutely appre- 
hends. The existentialist philosophy or 
philosophies may well be greeted with 
decided reserves, but the existential ap- 
proach to modern man and the existential 
interpretation of the message are needed 
and are, in large measure, separable from 
the negative and destructive tendencies so 
often associated with them. 


Again it is to the credit of Bultmann that 
he discerns the two chief factors in the 
central theme of revelation—the working 
of God in history (in particular the event 
of Christ), and the encounter of God with 
man in the depths of his being. Whether 
he, and those who think like him, keep 
the balance between these two factors, or 
grasp the true relation between them, is 
another question. A truer approach would 
enable men still to recognize in Jesus the 
Christ, the eternal Son made man, our 
Saviour and the Saviour of the world. 


8. The attitude toward factualness— 
whether something has really happened in 
the past in Jesus Christ—is quite different 
in Bultmann and in the New Testament. 
St. Paul tells his converts that if Christ is 
not risen, their faith is vain, and his preach- 
ing is vain; they are still in their sins. 
Witnesses are adduced to the Resurrection 
of Christ—something which Bultmann does 
not approve of, as he indicates plainly in 
his reply to Schniewind. To Bultmann, the 
resurrection of Christ as an event of the 
past is irrelevant—it is the preaching of 
the resurrection as the price-tag on the 
crucifixion, so to speak, that matters. To 
St. Paul, the proclamation and the faith 
that results from it are utterly futile if 
Christ has not been raised, as a matter of 
historic fact, from the dead. Of course, 
there is needed our own existential death 








and rising again, but this rests upon and is 
meaningless apart from the historic fact 
that Christ died and was buried and rose 
again the third day for us. 

Our Lord’s own attitude is very different 
from Bultmann’s. The Gospels, if we ac- 
cept them substantially as they stand, and 
not as mutilated and “reconstructed” on 
the arbitrary assumptions of the more rad- 
ical critics, make this clear. 

When John the Baptist is struggling pain- 
fully with the doubt whether Jesus is “He 
who should come” or whether they must 
wait for another, the Lord performs many 
wonderful works of healing and sends back 
John’s messengers to tell John what they 
have seen and heard—not only what they 
have seen but what they have heard—as to 
the blind receiving their sight, the deaf 
hearing, the lame walking, the lepers being 
cleansed, the dead being raised up, and 
the poor having the good news proclaimed 
to them. The reference, of course, points 
to the fulfilment of the Isaiahan prophecy, 
which is preceded by the prophet’s words: 
“thy God shall come and save thee.” (Lk. 
7:18 ff., cf. Mk. 11:2 ff., Is. 35:4 ff., etc.) 

Obviously, both as to prophecy and as to 
its fulfilment in historic fact, we are moving 
in a totally different atmosphere from that 
of Bultmann. 


So, too, the Lord Jesus rebukes Caper- 
naum and the cities in which He has done 
most of His mighty works because of their 
unbelief, which will make it more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrha in the Day of 
Judgment than for those cities. And even 
the Apostles are rebuked for not drawing 
the right inference from His miraculous 
feeding of the multitudes: “How is it that 
ye do not understand?” 

The Beroeans are commended in the 
Book of Acts as nobler than the converts 
elsewhere, because they searched the Scrip- 


tures to see “whether these things were 
so.” 
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Evidently, while God demands decision, 
it is not a decision which has to be made 
on the spur of the moment in utter dis- 
regard of past prophecy and past historic 
happenings. The attitude of the Biblical 
writers—and of Christ Himself—is at the 
opposite pole from that of Bultmann. 

9. In Bultmann’s anthropology, despite 
occasional misgivings modern man is too 
lightly accepted as the norm. His purpose 
is good—to engage man, modern man, in 
his very existence. But in carrying out this 
purpose, the criterion too often is simply 
what modern man—or rather the particular 
modern man who is scientifically trained 
and who is philosophically an Existentialist 
—can accept. The same problem arises 
in every age—is the man of that age, and 
his philosophy and theology, the gauge by 
which we shall measure Christ, or is Christ 
the measure and the judge of the man of 
each age, including our own? 

There are, no doubt, elements in modern 
thought—not least in philosophies of the 
Existentialist type—which have a peculiar 
affinity to the Christian Faith, or at least 
to certain aspects of it, and it is right and 
sensible to emphasize these. But there comes 
a point where the modern man of any age 
and the proclaimer of the Christian Gospel 
come to the parting of the ways—whether 
on the hill called Areopagus, amid the 
beauty of the Parthenon and the glories of 
the age of Pericles, or in the halls of the 
great European or American university— 
when the hearers, shocked by the mention 
of the Resurrection, say “we will hear thee 
again on this matter.” Happily there are 
some modern men, like Dionysius and 
Damaris, who stay and hear and decide 
for Jesus and the Resurrection. 

10. Bultmann himself clashes with mod- 
ern thought, and with the philosophy which 
is generally sancrosanct for him, on one 
critical point—the doctrine of sin. Here 
he boldly takes his stand on the Christian 
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Kerygma, though sin and the notification 
of condemnation and redemption by the 
cross of Christ, must appear mythological 
to modern man and to the typical philos- 
opher of nearly every age. It is too bad 
that he was not equally bold in dealing 
with the subject of death and resurrection. 
For in the historic Christian conception, 
death (for man) is something alien—a 
tyrant, a usurper, violating the order and 
purpose of God. Christ by His death re- 
jects and conquers sin, in its fullest and 
ugliest manifestation, and by His resurrec- 
tion reveals Himself as the Victor over 
death. This Christian teaching—central in 
the Kerygma—is no more mythological 
than its teaching about sin. One could 
understand rejecting both as myths or ac- 
cepting both, but to accept one and stumble 
at the other is a strange proceeding. 
Again, why should the death of Christ 
have the significance that Bultmann at- 
tributes to it—the notification of God’s 
judgment on sin and His offer of forgive- 
ness to sinners? Why does preaching occur 
in His name, rather than in the name of 
Socrates, or Buddha or Mohammed or 
Goho? If Christ is what the New Testa- 
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ment says He is, what Catholic Christen- 
dom has always recognized Him to be, what 
the Reformation reaffirms Him to be, what 
His worshippers generally have experienced 
Him to be, preaching in His name makes 
sense. But on Bultmann’s premises, can it? 
To be sure, he affirms not that Christ has 
done something unique for us, but that 
God in Christ and through Christ has pro- 
claimed something unique—has notified us 
of judgment and salvation. But the Mes- 
sage overshadows the Messenger—the Sav- 
iour disappears in the message about 
salvation, which is proclaimed through Him, 
rather than achieved by Him. The Re- 
deemer whom the Apostles preached, the 
martyrs confessed, the saints glorified, and 
so many generations of Christians have 
loved and adored, disappears in the mists 
and fogs of Entmythologisierung. 

Despite the vigor and power of Bult- 
mann’s thought, despite the merits of his 


theology, he moves in precisely the op- 
posite direction from that taken by the 
New Testament and by the revelation of 
God. This issues in the fact that the Word 
was made flesh. In Bultmann, on the con- 
trary, it appears that the flesh is made word. 











A STUDY OF HISTORY, Volume XII Recon- 
siderations by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961, x-740 pp. $10 
“If we listen only to indignant specialists, 
the real greatness of the Study (which must 
surely lie in the effort to reduce all the multi- 
~fariousness of human history to a com- 
prehensible order) may quite escape us” 
(William H. McNeill in The Intent of Toyn- 
bee’s History, Loyola University Press, 1961, 
p- 30). This comment, made in a symposium 
to which the present reviewer had the honor 
of contributing, seems to me one of the wisest 
observations which has been made about Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s massive work. To try to see 
history as an intelligible movement of in- 
telligible units is an admirable enterprise, 
inevitable if history is to be more than chron- 
icle. Those who have been fascinated and 
stimulated by Toynbee’s eleven-volume work, 
or perhaps by the two-volume summary, will 
be glad to share his company in the volume 
before us in which with remarkable generosity 
he replies to or comments on the observations 
of his reviewers and critics. Though many of 
us may differ more or less with his answers, 
we are likely to continue asking his questions 
—what are the great civilizations which are 
the true units of history, can one see a pattern 
in their rise and fall, and does a goal of history 
emerge on the stage of human events? 
Toynbee’s ultimate point of view is a theo- 
logical one, but a theology of his own which 
has roused opposition equally from secularist 
critics and from orthodox. He describes him- 
self as a former believer who has passed 
through rationalism to a “trans-rationalist” 
position (p. 75). He would apparently like 
to combine Christian standards of conduct 
(the Summary of the Law, approximately) 
with an oriental metaphysic— 


the belief, common to Hinduism and 
to the Pre-Christian religions of the 
Hellenic World, that the heart of the 
mystery of the Universe must be ap- 
proachable by more roads than one. 
(p. 625) 


Accepting the true knowledge and service of 
God as the end of man, he puts himself in 
the dangerous position of one who stands 
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somehow above all religions and endeavors 
to pass judgment upon them; and agreeing 
to a critic’s comment that he “wishes for a 
truth that excludes nothing” (Joc. cit., note 
2), he rejects any claim to uniqueness for a 
party, a chosen people, or an incarnate Lord. 
More optimistic than many of us, he believes 
that the world is in fact moving towards 
sainthood and gentleness (p. 571)—I note in 
passing that the equally massive Christian his- 
tories of K. S. Latourette hold to a similar 
conviction—and the whole attitude seems to me 
very similar to the liberalism of Toynbee’s 
Edwardian youth. This is a comment which 
I felt he might have resented until I noted 
that he had made it himself: 


My present state of mind is, as far 
as I can judge, a common and char- 
acteristic one in the Western World 
in the generation into which I happen 
to have been born. (p. 75) 


There are many details 1 would love to 
discuss, but that would produce something 
longer than a review; nor is it for the critic 
to judge another man’s faith or suggest that 
the divine gift can be forced by argument. I 
would merely, in charity I hope, reply to one 
confession with another; the Catholic student 
of history aspires to sympathies no less uni- 
versal than Toynbee’s, and yet believes that 
the light which lightens every man did truly 
take flesh in one human life. (John 1:9, 14). 
And meanwhile we are glad to welcome Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s charming and stimulating 
book. 


Epwarp Rocure Harpy 


FERNAND PORTAL (1855-1926) APOSTLE OF 
UNITY by H. Hemmer, translated and edited by 
Arthur T. MacMillan. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York City, 1961. Pp vii + 182. $5.75 

The “new look” in Anglican-Roman rela- 
tions has rather deep roots in the past. Chris- 
topher Davenport in the seventeenth century, 
Archbishop Wake in the eighteenth, Pusey 
in the nineteenth, each in his own way at- 
tempted a closer understanding between the 
two Churches, and each in turn met with 
frustration and failure. The present book serves 
as an introduction to the life of the Abbé 
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Fernand Portal, one of the initiators of the 
last formal attempt at reconciliation, the 
Malines Conversations. 

Portal, a French Lazirist, has been too little 
known to the English-speaking world, and in 
many ways the main value of this book is 
to give us the picture of a priest whose love 
for his Saviour compelled him to love and 
understand the brethren from whom he was 
separated. His initial, and chance, encounter 
with Lord Halifax, the painful misunderstand- 
ings with his superiors and with the English 
hierarchy, his ability as a teacher, his lov: 
for the poor, these are all qualities which are 
graphically presented. 

We should know Portal better, yet this un- 
fortunately is an uneven book. It is a sympo- 
sium written by several men who knew him, 
which causes a rather uneven sequence, and 
a disconcerting mixture of the first and third- 
persons. From the Anglican standpoint, some 
rather drastic re-writing is called for. The 
writers seem to be unaware of the really tense 
situation in the Church of England during 
the last century, the question of John Gordon’s 
consecration as an Anglican bishop completely 
overlooks Gordon’s obvious perjury, and in- 
deed, the whole question of Anglican orders 
is handled in a haphazard manner. The realistic 
approach of Bishop Gore at Malines is pre- 
sented in an entirely negative way. This 
reviewer would feel that Gore’s attitude was 
the correct one: that discussions of corporate 
re-union in the 1920’s were too far in ‘dvedite 
of the thinking of either Church, but that the 
material produced at Malines will serve as 
valuable basis for future discussions. 

Certainly the most moving part of the nar- 
rative is the account of Cardinal Mercier’s 
deathbed interview with the Abbé Portal and 
Lord Halifax, and the gift of his episcopal 
ring to the English nobleman, a scene of 
charity, humility, and the presence of God 
which we would do well to ponder. 

The translation is generally good, though 
the word “efficacity” (p. 26) translates a 
French word into a nonexistent English one, 
and the “commended him to some big noise 
in the police” (p. 111) is rather harsh for 
American ears. 

SHELDON M. SmitH 


THIS DAY BELONGS TO GOD by Roger Schutz, 
Prior of Taizé. Helicon Press, Baltimore, Md. Pp. 
67. N.p. 


The unique community at Taizé is too little 
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known in this country, though it has been 
featured in several of the popular Roman 
Catholic publications, and is discussed at some 
length in Fr. Wylie’s New Patterns for 
Christian Action. Founded during World War 
II, composed of ministers and laymen of the 
Reformed and Lutheran traditions, the mem- 
bers live under the customary monastic vows, 
as teachers, as artisans, and as missionaries, 
centering their lives upon the mother house 
(which was given to them by the local Roman 
Catholic bishop). Committed to the cause of 
Christian unity, the Community has served 
as a mediating influence between Catholic and 
Reformed in France, sponsoring the magazine 
Verbum Caro and producing several record- 
ings of Father Gelineau’s modern plain-song 
(which are a liturgical feast). 

In the little book This Day Belongs To God, 
Frére Roger, founder and prior of the Com- 
munity, presents the basic thought and attitude 
which lie behind his concept of Christian 
unity and of the Christian life according to 
a Rule. His theology is thoroughly within the 
Reformed tradition, yet he has breathed deeply 
of the Church Fathers and the monastic move- 
ment, seeing that the monastic tradition has 
its own roots in the Church’s need to reform 
herself. 

The result is a book of depth, of simplicity, 
and of immediacy. It consists of short, related 
sentences and paragraphs on the subjects 
which are closest to the author’s heart. 

On Church unity: “Do we realize that the 
world has the right to mock us who, having 
so glibly accepted a God of love, scorn among 
ourselves those who bear the name of Christ?” 

On marriage and celibacy: “Both, through 
Christ, become signs of the coming Kingdom. 
. . . The truly monagamous marriage, from 
which divorce is excluded, is no more natural 
to the heart of fallen man than celibacy.” 

On poverty: “If community of property 
only affected material possessions it would be 
very restricted; it should lead us to community 
of spiritual property, both in trouble and in 
joy.” 

On obedience: “Idealism is not a gospel 
notion. If one waited for the arrival of un- 
animity before going forward, very quickly 
the community would become static.” 

An apocalyptic vision comes to the mind 
of this reviewer. It is that of any given 
Ministerial Association, forgetting its plans for 
the “union service” on Thanksgiving and the 











Easter egg hunt, locking itself up in a room 
with this book for discussion and contempla- 
tion. Who knows what might result? 


SHELDON M. SmirtH 


IN SEARCH OF MYSELF. By D. R. Davies. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, October, 1961, pp. 216. 
$3.50 R. 

Christian disagreement with the man-cen- 
teredness of contemporary “advanced” civi- 
lizations so often sounds theoretical and airy. 
It seems to be nothing more than an ungrateful 
attitude toward obvious and beneficial human 
achievement. D. R. Davies’ autobiography pro- 
vides a rare gem of documentation for the 
Christians’ caution. In Search of Myself is a 
detailed, sensitive, and self-reflective history 
written by an articulate man who is very 
much “of our times.” Davies’ own story re- 
veals the essential power and the essential 
failure of contemporary substitutes for Al- 
mighty God. It is not, however, a tendentious 
brief or religious exposé of civilization. 

Davies’ life began in the Welsh coal-fields 
in 1889. During that life he felt the fear, 
sorrows, and hopes of our century—poverty, 
unemployment, great and passing success, the 
hypnosis of mass movements and “great 
events.” The faith which he brought to that 
life passed through a bewildering series of 
changes—Welsh Nonconformist chapels and 
the “old time religion,” Unitarianism, Socialism 
and the Labour Party, the New Britain move- 
ment (based on psychoanalytic insights), or- 
thodox Marxism. The sights of the Civil War 
in Spain shook from D. R. Davies every form 
of faith in his civilization, his age, and him- 
self. In August, 1937, he was overwhelmed 
with despair, then repentance, and began the 
last stage of his journey which led him to 
Jesus Christ. 

Davies reflects.on his own journey, “My 
generation emptied life of faith and belief, 
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not merely in Christianity, but still more in 
the substitutes for Christianity. So the new 
generation is left only the bitter lees, nihilism, 
nescience, and unfaith. . . . Our age has not 
yet come to the last despair. In that I have 
anticipated it... . I drank the cup of anguish 
to its last bitter dregs. To that cup our world 
must come. In final, utter despair lies its great 
hope, despair of its own pride and power.” 
“Rightly or wrongly, I am persuaded that 
my story is the microcosm of a generation.” 

It would be comforting to think that D. R. 
Davies is writing about the generation just 
before our own and that, therefore, his story 
and its point of view are “history.” They are 
history, but not a history from which we 
have as yet escaped. Many —_ are freed 
from some of the illusions of that generation, 
the substitutes for Christianity. These same 
people largely have no faith at all. We are 
all caught up to some extent in the current 
effort to practice “efficiency without enthu- 
siasm,” to have a quiet kind of “works” from 
which nothing is expected any longer, which 
has no “faith.” Davies says very little about 
a path of life and action for men in our 
world after their repentance. He does expose 
his own life honestly and confesses that his 
false faiths were not simply overwhelmed by 
faith, but were wrong. Here is the argument 
against “secularism” pursued by the concrete 
experiences of a man’s life. Because we are 
still not honest about our fascination with the 
power of our world, (those who preach 
against secularism not excepted), we need to 
read this book. The reader would be wise 
also to have at his elbow Davies’ Down, Pea- 
cock Feathers (New York: Macmillan, 1961) 
to read in tandem with this autobiography. 

Let us thank God for the honest men who 
are among us! 


Joun L. Dreiwersis 


Correspondence 


My dear Father: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
Church Quarterly Editorial on Reunion. I 
was very interested to read the well reasoned 
and logical statements contained in the article, 
though I fear, as with so many statements of 
conservative Churchmen, that the attitude 
towards reunion can become too theoretical 
and negative. Those who have lived in areas 
such as India, Ceylon, and Pakistan realise 
the sin of schism and its dangers far more than 
we can do in nominally Christian countries. I 
cannot believe that true Catholicism can be 
so narrow as to refuse its benefits and privi- 
leges to those desiring them other than by 
mere absorbtion into its present system. We 
must beware of adopting the same attitude to 
our Protestant brethren as Rome adopts to us 
and all non-Romans. We must also beware 
of falling into the error of dividing Christen- 
dom into two, namely Catholic and Protestant 
which is one of the great barriers to reunion. 

There is one passing reference I must make. 
Under the heading “Rome” the article says:— 
“Without apologising for the Mariological 
vacuum so often found in Anglican thinking 
and devotion,” I would point out that this 
same Mariological vacuum exists in the New 
Testament and I don’t think we should 
apologise for that. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


+ James NEWCASTLE 
(The Bishop of Newcastle) 


Bishopscourt, Newcastle 
New South Wales, 
Australia 


Editors’ note: On receiving the Bishop of New- 
castle’s in many ways encouraging letter we 
turned in consternation to the New Testament to 
see if we could observe for ourselves the Mario- 
logical vacuum imputed to it by our revered cor- 
respondent. Memory had not misled us however; 
we found there that our Lady is the highly 
favoured one whose free consent is the essential 
pre-condition of the Incarnation; that henceforth 
all the generations are to call her blessed; that she 
is the new Eve through whom comes the world’s 
salavation. We noted her essential place in the 
economy of redemption and like St. Elizabeth we 


asked the question, “Whence is this to us, that the 
Mother of our Lord should come?” Mary indeed 
in the New Testament freely chose that good part 
which we dare not take away from her. e€ 
would certainly agree with the Bishop that re- 
union cannot come by the mere absorbtion of 
Protestants into our present system and we hoped 
that we had made that obvious. We do not desire 
to take away from other Christians such great 
values as they already possess but simply to impart 
to them the Catholic glories which they lack. 


Dear Sirs: 


RECORDING FOR THE BLIND, INC., 
established under a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, is a non-profit organization, 
which provides a free educational service to 
blind persons throughout the United States. 
We ask permission to reproduce a limited 
number of copies of a given book on vinylite 
discs, solely for the use of the blind. These 
books are text and reference books and other 
titles of limited use which we record at the 
specific request of individuals for use in their 
studies and professions. 

These records should not be confused with 
the Library of Congress “Talking Books” 
(produced in quantity on much larger com- 
position records by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc.). 

We are therefore writing to ask permission 
to record: AMERICAN QUARTERLY: A 
Theological Review, Volume I, No. 1; and 
Volume I, No. 2. 

. . « RECORDING FOR THE BLIND, 
INC., has complete control over the circulation 
of its recordings, never sells them, makes no 
charge for their use, checks recordings for 
errors before their release, and loans them only 
for the use of individual blind applicants. 

Sincerely yours, 

RECORDING FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
121 East 58th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Editors’ note: The editors of the American Church 
Quarterly are not only highly pleased to grant 
permission for this reproduction; they are very 
grateful to RECORDING FOR E BLIND, 
INC., for making our publication available to blind 
persons. We hope that our readers will call the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


the attention of any blind friends to the services 
of this organization. 


Dear Sirs: 


Let me say . . . how interesting and stimu- 
lating much of the magazine (American 
Church Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2) was. 1 only 
wonder whether it is necessary, in a some- 
what scholarly quarterly, for the Church 
Union to keep fiddling the same tune with 
so few variations. Perhaps, though, in a time 
when so many seem so willing to sell our 
Catholic birthright for a mess of ecumenical 
pottage, such a note as yours must be per- 
sistently sounded. May God bless and inspire 
you as you continue your work. 


Fraternally yours, 
Jon M. LixpENAvER 


Chaplain (lst Lt.) USA 


Editors’ note: We are quite conscious of the 
limitations of our repertoire, and hope to learn 
new tunes, as well as to enlarge our present small 
chamber music group into a full orchestra. Our 
most immediate concern, however, is to encourage 
the Church to dance to our basic tunes, and if we 


seem to beat the bass drum with undue vigor, it 


is only to help some very awkward dancers to 
catch the rhythm of the set. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have just received from the Executive 
Board of the American Church Union a pre- 
print of your Editorial entitled “Reunion— 
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Ecumenical or Catholic?” to be published in 
the July number of your Quarterly. 


I think we ought to — this editorial 
as an article in the Australian Church Quar- 
terly, to appear in either our October or 
January number. I now write to you for your 
permission to do so. If this permission is 
granted, it would be more in accord with our 
general policy to publish it under the name 
of the individual who actually wrote it. (I 
note you have seven editors.) If this is also 
agreed to, perhaps you will let me know to 
whom we are indebted for this admirable 
statement. 


May I, gentlemen, just add this personal 
comment in conclusion. While the editorial is 
an excellent statement of principle, it would 
have seemed to me stronger if you had been 
able to suggest an actual empirical way for- 
ward. Our policy on Reunion is still wholly 
defensive: we are dividing Christendom into 
those to whom we say mon possumus and 
those who say non possumus to us, and this 
is a most dispiriting situation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tue Rev’p Canon A. P. B. Bennie 
Editor, The Australian Church Quarterly 
Brisbane, Australia 


Editors’ note: We are glad to grant permission 
to our Austrailan brethren to reprint our editorial. 
But it will have to stand just as an editorial, for 
it is the joint production of the editorial board— 
all seven of them. 
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